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NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) By De. W. 
0. PERKINS. (Just out.) 

A new book, intended as a successor for ‘‘ Perkins 
Anthem Book,” published some years since, and which 
was a decided success, The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
Pectined to have a great sale. 

DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 

pooks for SINGING - CLASSES ; recently 
already very popular, and worthy of universal adoption: 

THE TEMPLE. ($1.00) By Dr. W. O. PERKINS. 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00.) By 
L. 0. EMERSON. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING- 
CLASSES. (60 cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Temple contains an excellent Singing-school 

ook and x number of Glees, Songs, Sacred 

7 Tunes and Anthems for practice, and for use in classes. 

L. 0. Emerson’s Voice of Worshp has exactly the 

same end in view as the other, but has a different 

method, end entirely different music. Jehnson’s 

Methed is for those who wish a low-priced book ; is 

admirably simple and clear, has plenty of music, and 
has a thorough course in Note-reading. 


er Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
281 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


State Normal Art School, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
1679 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Late the “Deacon House.’’) 
Examination of ntlemen candidates for 


admission at 11 A, onday. Sept. 13, in Free- 
hand ae from copies and objects. 
stu 


- a - ents admitted to any class without ex- 
on. The Normal Evening Classes for Public 
School Teachers may also be entered without exam- 

ination. TUITION FREE. 


’ Incidental fee reduced from ten dollars per term to 
Jive dollars per term of five months, classes ; and 
to two dollars per term for the evening c . A post- 


graduate course has been established. 
For circulars and information address THE CURA- 
R, Mass. Normal Art School, Boston. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 


The School will, a the request of man rsons, 
be open for public tone on Tuesda pmo | ednes- 
day, Sept. 14 and 15, m 9 A.M. to6 P.M.,and the 
students will assemble for study on Monday, = 20, 
at9 A.M, b 


d HORACE MANN’S REPORTS. 
aft Y few full sets of these ae os vols.) for 


283 tf 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Ls AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ I desire to continue these exercises in Latin com- 
ition during the fall and winter. 8.”.......Address 
L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


that 1880. New Books--- Now Ready. 


1880, 


A Text-Book on Rhetoric: Price : 
Supplementing the development of the Science with For Introduction, - - - - -.-.. - 
urse 0: Prac Lessons adapted for use in High t 
Schools and Academies and in the Lower Classes of | 
Colleges. 276 pages, 12mo. 


By BRAINERD KELLOGG, 


Professor lish Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Pol: Institute 
Reed & Kellogg’s “ Graded Lessons in hen “ Higher, 


In preparing this work upon Rhetoric, the author’s aim has been to write a 
ractical text-book for High-Schools, Academies, and the lo classes of Colleges, based science 
Father thea ea exhaustive trestion epon the 


NEW AND THOROUCHLY REVISED EDITION. 
The Government Class-Book : : 


A Youth’s Manual of Instruction in the Principles of 
Constitutional Government and Law. 

Part I.—Principles of Gevernment: 
I.—General Principles of Government. I1.—Govern- 
ment in the State. I[I.—The United States Govern- 


ment. 

Part II.—Principles ef Law: 

I.—Common and Statutory Law (or Municipal Law). 
1I1.—International Law. 

By ANDREW W. YounG, author of “American States- 
man,” “ Citizen’s Manual of Government and Law,”’ * 
etc., etc. New Edition, thoroughly Revised by SAL- 

TER 8. CLARK, Counsellor at Law. 300 pages, 12mo. 


It has long been rec by a large number of our best teachers that no text- 
book is better pted to give a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the principles of our government than 
the GOVERNMENT CLAS88s-BooK. But owing to the number of copies of the work that has been printed, 
the electrotype-plates have been thoroughly worn out; therefore the publishers avail themselves of the neces- 
~ of the book, to have it revised, and put into new and better for class use. 

t is amply provided with schemes for Review ew Questions, and other happy methods of presenting the 
subject in a lucid manner for the pupil and leacher. 


THOMSON’S NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


| For Introduction, - - - - - - - - - 85 cts. 
A specimen for examination sent ail 
receipt of vents. 


The Collegiate Algebra. } Price: 
By James B. THOMSON, LL.D., and Evinv T. QuImBy, For Introduction, - - - - - - - - - $1.00 
A.M., late Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth 
College. Crown 8vo, 346 pages. A specimen copy sent at Introduction price. 


This work is intended for Colleges, Universities, and such Educational institu- 
tions as want an advanced Algebra. 


i Ry ordered for introduction will be delivered, at above-named rates, to any School in 
the tates. 
285 CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, VASSAR COLLECE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
School of Languages. _| ror rue yieeRat EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Examin. 
The school will be established in Ch 


next Octo- | #tions for entrance, Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on ap- 
ber. The first lecture will be delivered October 2; the | Plication to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 280 h 


will commence October 11. Dr. Sauveur will 
res. 


e of the school, with letters from E, Littré, ill receive 
Biot, Pres, Gilman, Pres. Seelye, James Rusell Lor’ | STU DENTS_ ELOCUTION 
a list of the two hundred pupils attending this summer, At his Rooms 


" Sauveur Normal School, address, by letter, L. Sau- AT THE 8T. JAMES HOTEL, 
LL.D., 50 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 282 On and after Oct. 1. tf 


Our International Magazine, EDUCATION, will be issned Sept. 16th. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively one interest ; they are beams 


they provide the best and cheapest meth ; 
keeping accounts with ied for 


ils. 8 mail 

cent (amp taken) mens ed for 
. W. SCHERMERHORN Pu 

P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th Bt., eee. 


Professors, Princi » Assistants. 


tors, 

esses for bad department of instruction; recommends 

good schools ts. 1 on or address " 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools, ri 

ties in 


application-forms 
will please state the qualifications 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
and Gevern- 


240 zz (1) 


240 zz (1) 


furnished 
need of on request 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
arte 42 Bond Street, New York. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 FULTON 8T., N. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 


WANTED. 
A graduate of a leading New-England Inst., 12 years 
experience in high schools, etc., desires work. MARY 
F. REDINGTON, Warner, N. d. 284 b 


WANTED. 
A Teacher who has $1600 to invest as half-interest in 
a well-established private school in the West,—prope 
said to be worth $5000,—will do well to correspond wit 
or call at the Office of the NEw-ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 283 
WANTED. 
A LADY TEACHER wishing further study, would 
like to teach English or German and French in some 
eee in exchange for tuition. 
Address H. A., care C. J. WHEELER, 
285 ¢ Providence, R. I. 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


American Graphite 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876, 


The Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart., N. Y¥., July 5, 1876. 
« From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: e " 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any have ever used.” MAIN SMILIE. 
. V y : a. Very, very soft . . . (BBB) e PACKER COLLEGIATE InsTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
— Very soft . ... . (BB) “ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
—Soft... .. .. . (Band Nol) VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
—Soft medium. . (H Band No. 2) “Dear Bir Tent penci ron’ 
MH — Medium hard’ (HH) ever had in my hand.” 
TESTIMONIALS. CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
wi 5) « Dear Sir: find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
Vv Vv . . H a dapted to clear, 8] and delicate work.” Trul yours, 
wT ery, veryhard . . (HHH HH 4H) D. HUNTINGTON » Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
hese pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| «4 pay gir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils | }.1+ i¢ they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
The leads are much fin ther, and more perfectly free from grit, and er excellent for my work.” Yours 
graded. The W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.¥. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C 0., 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


aud all Accessories and Ont- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Ilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
— Mention this paper. 


Catalogue on Application. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


HK. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class A pparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


JOSEPH 


LLOITS 
STEEL PENS. (27 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Utne 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES es 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnovanour me WORLD. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8ST. JoHN, Normal School, Albany. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
eon application. 193¢e0w 


Everywhere known and prized for 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


J. & H. BERGE 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN.) 


A Large New Illus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25c. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


and Chemical Apparatus. 


2 
Qa 
SMe 


YOd LYOdKI 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Tiustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlebore, Vt. 


SAVING 


Camden, N. 


J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


» Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


31 Pranklin St., Boston. 


ly Ti Inks, 
The, SEAL AGE, be. 
Best Known. EstaBLisHen, 1824, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
DusTLess ERASERS ; samples of 


both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School epee apd 


144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with 
fect comfort, night and ’ 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 

strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 


CANNOT be with Stool, Cover, and Book, Boxed and Ship 
only $190, Upward. Oand ORGAN WARRANTED, for SIX YEARS, te 
e Entire Satisfactien. es Extremely Low. Monthly luostalments Received. [le 
eis Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
Ho: CE WATERS & CO., Manifacturers and Donors, 
Warerooms, No. 826 Broadway, N.Y. (P.©. Box 3,560.) 


EXCELLED. 


Organs, 


= 


are the most BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and 
PERFECT in TONE ever made. They cone 
tain every Improvement necessary for a 
first-class ORGAN, including our Celebrated 
CELESTE STOP, whichisa Fine Imitation 
of the Human Voice.WATER’S HARMONIC 
“NEW FAVORITE,” and DULCET OR-= 
GANS, in Unique French Cases of Elegant 
Desi combine PURITY of VOICING with 

VOLUME ot TONE, suitable for 
Parlor, Sch or Church. P: $50, $60, 


$75, $85, $100, Upward. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


UARE 
MADE. For QUALITY of 


and UPRIGHT, are the 
TONE, BEA 
of FINISH, and GREAT DURABILITY th 


ELASTIC TRUSS CO. Brosdway, X.Y. REWARD 
Globes Sins & Go. | aame for Bat. stan 


id ground, #/,x with BW- ENGLAND 
CARDS, go | N W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


B. ADAMS, 


N.H. 


WLEY STREET, Boston. 
For ctroular ot information, address B. gap 
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WILLIAM WARE & 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. Etc., Ete. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES, 


RTE 

TABLES & CHAIRS 

INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low 


Prices, 

~ Send for illustrated cir- 
— cular and price list. 

Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Now Ready! 


The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 
Accompanied by 


‘CURT W. MEYER’S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOO0K 
IN ELECTRICITY,” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 
oping this great force, woe & affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 
pe xy . machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 

Address 


CURT W. MEYER 
283 jeow 


182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


T. H. MCALLISTER, 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in al) kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
and 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 Pager. 


over 300 ill 


The Only 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
Th 


great atural cleans- 
ers of the Trthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are develo because the bleed is poisoned 


with the humors that sho have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number, Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


distress from Constipation and Piles! 
Krpnry-Wonrr will cure Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfie 

Itis a dry vegetable and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
will get it 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 
post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


THE ORIGINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established 1826. 

Bells for all purposes. Warranted satiefactory 204 
MENEELY & West Troy, N. 
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ULTRA ALPES EST ITALIA. 


BY E. L. SOUTH. 
Long ago, in annals hoary, — 
Writ in Latin is the story, — 
Hannibal, from Carthage olden, 
Longed for Rome with treasures golden, 
Moved by wrath since childhod cherished, 
Planted then by sire now perished. 


Dreams were haunted by a vision 
Brighter far than fields Elysian; 

Dreams of vengeance deep and direful 
Fed his spirit ever ireful: 

Why not seek those wished-for valleys 
With the force which round him rallies ? 


Ever watchful is the Roman, 

Ever ready for his foeman, 

Should he come by southern border, 
Which was truly Nature’s order; 
Northward, needs must Carthage enter, 
Would he reach the Roman center, 


Marches dreary, long, and trying, 

Bring the soldiers faint and dying, 

Where the crests of Alpine mountains _ 
Hide from view Kome’s sparkling fountains, 
Change to frowns the landscape’s smiling, 
Heights on heights in vastness piling. 


‘Ultra Alpes est Italia,” 
Sounds the hero’s bold reveille; 
Hope, awaked by tones entrancing, 
Echoes back from pulses dancing; 
Upward push the host invading, 
Nevermore their chief upbraiding. 


*Yond the Alps Italia lieth, 

Where the sunshine never dieth, 

These the words which wrought like magic, 
Rescued men from falterings tragic; 

These the words, with care unstinted, 

On our hearts we’ve all imprinted. 


Richer e’en than Roman coffers 

Is the treasures learning offers; 

Heights than Alpine still more trying 

In the learner’s path are lying; 

Scale them, though, despite their frowning, 
Rich rewards thy efforts crowning. 


Excelsior Institute, Franklin Co., Ky. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wrirren EXAMINATIONS.—It is time to utter a word 


of solemn protest against our present system of written |. 


examinations. Nine-tenths of the fault found with our 
schools may be traced to the bad habits, mental and 
moral, engendered by a system which has become an al- 
most universal substitute for intelligent teaching. It 
is not too much to say that in our large cities, in partic- 
ular, there is a strong tendency to make our teachers 
mere machines and their pupils unreliable poll-parrots. 

One result of the system has been an utter abandon- 
nent of thorough intellectual training; the educating 
or drawing-out-process is lost sight of in the general 


scramble for high percentages on set questions, an- 
swered in a prescribed formula of uncomprehended terms. 
Teachers and pupils suffer alike. The former be- 
come automatic; indifferent during the early part of 
each school-year, anxious solely to promote when the 
examination month arrives. Pupils are in a chronic 
state of excitement: to them it is everything to pass 
the weekly, monthly, semi-annual, and yearly examina- 
tions — nothing, to master the subjects they are sup- 
posed to study. 

The moral results are tenfold worse than the mental. 
The temptation to deceive the teacher, to communicate, 
to impart information, or receive help is irresistible. 
And what wonder! Children are gifted with a keen 
perception ; they see instinctively that their teacher is 
not honest. She is placed there to train them; they 
feel they are only crammed. They realize intuitively 
that the height of her ambition is to promote them all; 
they believe she will not watch too closely the means 
by which the common object is attained. The result 
is that, through the graded schools of our large cities, 
dishonesty has become so common as hardly to be re- 


marked ; honesty is the exception, admired by reason of 
its rarity. We have known pupils to admit that they 
“cheated their way up” through the schools, as far 
back as they could remember. Does not this thing call 
fora remedy? Is it not time for a radical revolution ? 
Is it right that our children should be stupified, dwarfed 
mentally, and debased morally? These queries de- 
mand a reply. There must be some better way of test- 
ing a student’s progress. Whatever it is, anything is 
better than this; nothing can be worse. — The Pacific 
School and Home Journal. 


REFORMED ENGLIsH.—It does not seem desirable to 
attempt such sweeping changes as to leave the general 
speech without a standard, or to render it unintelligible 
to common readers; but the changes adopted in our 
standards of the written speech have lagged far behind 
those made in the spoken language, and the present 
seems to be a favorable time for a rapid reform of many 
of the worst discrepancies. The committee think that 
a considerable list of words may be made in which the 
spelling may be changed by dropping silent letters and 
otherwise, so as to make them better conform to the 
analogies of the language and draw them nearer to our 
sister languages and to a general alphabet and yet have 
them recognizable by common readers; and that the 
publication of such a list under the authority of this as- 
sociation would do much to accelerate the progress of 
our standards and the general reform of our spelling. 
In 1878 the committee reported eleven words as a be- 
ginning of the list: Ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, 
infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht. hese are recomended for 
immediate use.—Report of Com. of Phil. Assoc., Phila. 

Heavy TAXATION FOR EpucaTION IN THE Souru. 
—I know not what is true of Northern and Western 
States; but I can say for my State, and for most of the 
Southern States, we are not able to educate our people 
in any tolerable sense. We are too poor todo it. A 
few years ago I showed this conclusively by statistics. 
There has not been much increase in financial 
ability in these States since that time, — no increase on 
an average in my own State, so far as I can judge; and 
every well informed man knows that, whatever be the 
wants of a State, her power of taxation has a limit be- 
yond which it must not go. By which is meant, not 
simply that there is a point beyond which the people 
will not go; but a point beyond which they ought not 
to go. It is, I think, a settled principle that taxation 
must keep within the average annual profits of the tax- 
payers, When it begins to eat into the capital of the 


country, it is like consumption of the lungs in the hu- 
man constitution. Decline sets in from that point. 
And there is no form of obligation which imposes upon 
a State the act of felo de se. I fear that in a number of 
Southern States the extreme limit of taxation has been 
reached. Although the ratio of taxes to the amount of 
property is less than in some prosperous States, the ra- 
tio of taxes to annual profits is exceedingly large. A 
low rate of taxation on a people not improving is more 


oppressive than a high rate on a prosperous people, — 
Dr. Ruffner, Supt. of Virginia. 


EDUCATION IN JERUSALEM. 


BY J, E, CRANE, 


Although a few English and American missionary 
teachers were located among the Jews and Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem and Beirtit as early as 1823, and con- 
tinued their instructions with some degree of success 
during the Egyptian supremacy of Mohammed Ali, it 
is since the restoration of Syria to the authority of the 
Sultan in 1840, and especially since the proclamation 
of religious liberty to the Christian subjects of the 
empire in 1850, that foreign educational work has 
been enabled to assume its present broad scope and 
influence. Through the efforts of King Frederic William 
IV. of Prussia, and his friend, Chevalier Bunsen, an 
Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem was projected in 
1841, which in its supervision of the codperative systems 
of instruction of the Church of England and the Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia, has been instrumental in de- 
veloping the progress of schools in the Holy City and 
in various places of Palestine proper. 

Jerusalem, with its 25,000 inhabitants, consisting of 
13,000 Jews, 7,000 Mohammedans, and 5,000 Chris- 
tians, presents striking and pleasing evidences of the 
growth of Russian, French, German, and English iusti- 
tutions, which are destined to revolutionize the moral 
and social conditions of the people. The Jewish mis- 
sion of England, which in 1847 erected a beautiful 
church in Mt. Zion, has extended its useful work in 
the establishment of a hospital, homes of industry, and 
a commodious school for Jewish children, all of which 
have no small influence upon the Jews of the city, whose 
degraded and impoverished condition has so enlisted 
the charitable endeavors of their European brethren for 
many years. 

The English Church mission sustains a well-patron- 
ized school for Arabs, and with the influence of a 
church under the care of Rev. Mr. Klein, the finder of 
the famous Moabite stone, is contributing to the en- 
lightment of the Christian communities of the city. 

The Germans, with an independent church, maintain 
with the aid of the deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, hos- 
pitals and orphan schools, which are among the most 
prominent agencies for the benefit and reformation of 
the East. Hundreds of native girls, under the care 
and instruction of experienced teachers, at the orphan 
school of “ Talitha Kumi,” are enabled, with the advan- 
tages of an effective course of study, to become active 
promoters of education in their village homes. The 
English, French, German, and Hebrew languages, with 
useful branches of primary and secondary instruction, 
give special value to the privileges which these institu- 
tions afford, and infuse into the Arabic peculiar elements 
of life and power that must ever encourage the growth 
of native schools. 

Under the special favor of France, the Franciscan 


friars have revived the ancient Latin patriarchate of 
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Jerusalem, have erected hospitals and homes of indus- 
try, and sustain not only a flourishing monastic school, 
but with the coéperation of the sisters of St. Joseph 
possess two large institutions for hundreds of girls who 
receive the influence of every refinement of Romanism. 
The Greek Church community, the special object of 
Russian patronage, as well as other minor Oriental bod- 
ies, manifest a gratifying degree of interest in educa- 
tional reform, which is the hope of the Holy City. With 
the increased facilities of the foreign schools of Jaffa, 
Haifa, Nablous, Bethlehem, and Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
though far from the active path of commerce and be- 
neath the blighting hand of despotism, is full of prom- 
ise as a power for the future instruction and reforma- 
tion of a needy land. 


BREAKING UP. 
A FRAGMENT, BY A SUMMERER. 


“Let’s take our hats and stroll out, dear Kitty and 
Seraph; the day is a jewel, and one of the last upon our 
string.” 

Seraph’s sketch-book and Kitty’s field-portfolio are 
taken down, together with,—of all books, shall I say 
it ?—“ Peter Schlemihl/” We turn our backs upon the 
Atlantic, for once, for the sky is divinely blue : 


«Slant sunbeams glisten faintly through 
Soft-floating clouds that lift their snowy crests.”’ 


The fields are steeped in mellow luster. Airs of 
dreamy sweetness stir leaf-boughs, slightly thinned, 
flecked with, here and there, a bit of orange, or an edge 
of brown. The insect choir is in perfect harmony; in 
unison are all sights and sounds. A hint of autumnal 
gold and blue decks the road-edges now and then; the 
fern nooks are amber-touched, and cardinals glow scar- 
let by green pastures and still waters. , 

“There is the ruined mill yet to sketch, dear Seraph ; 
and what a day for atmospheric hues and cloud-forms !” 

“ I wonder if we shall ever have another vacation like 
this,” chimes Kitty, busy with a purple gerardia, del- 
icate almost beyond saving. 

“ And to think,—we are breaking up! ” 

“Camp Eyrie and all! I saw Professor Apteryx 
stride by this morning, propelling a boy with a wheel- 
barrow and his packing-case. Think of the minor mon- 
sters of the deep consigned to the depth of that box! 
eh, Kitty Machree ?” 

“Camp Eyrie can never, never fade, Camp Eyrie 
and its professors, — that funny perch of a rock-bound 
cot; and, what a curious coterie of science it has con- 
tained, these summer weeks, from bland Dr. Dimple to 
prickly little Prof. Kemmel. There goes Professor 
Ungulata, this very moment. He is on his way to in- 
vite Miss Hooker to take one more sail.” 

“ Mayhap through life with him; and so perseverance 
will receive its reward. ‘Despair of nothing that you 
would attain, — Unwearied,’ etc.” | 

The cause of education has been wondrously well rep- 
resented in this pleasant work, during the weeks we 
have spent here, kindergarten, normal, college, com- 
mon school; all have had their representative men 
and women,—science, art, esthetics in nature, profund- 
ity, progress, — what not? Certainly the woman’s 
movement has inserted a strong wedge in the person of 
Miss Grimshaw. 

While I mused of these matters, remarking, “ Curi- 
ous, what idiocrasies we all are to each other,” Seraph 
interposed,— 

“ But that is the way life is spiced. Otherwise, this 


- vacation might have been very tame.” 


“ But now, dear Seraph, we are free to think of Mrs. 
Swingleton and her dashing, progressive specimen pu- 
pils as living realities, emancipated from methods.” 

“ Insufferable little pygmies! consummately pert and 
disagreeable! exclaimed Kitty. I’d rather, a thousand 
times, our Harry and Kit were schooled by a woman of 
common sense, than ‘ developed by an apostle of genius.’ ” 
“Change the subject; there is ye editor and the best 
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housekeeper in our sea-girt retreat in close confabula- 
tion. What does that indicate but that genius has its 
material needs? There is to be a farewell picnic to- 
morrow. Some little bird has whistled it to me, and Mr. 
Nimble and Mrs. Rowland are fixing upon a site for the 
chowder-kettle.” 

“ There’s ‘ executive ability’ illustrated.” 

When I turned to my companions again they seemed 
to be quietly amused; and, glancing at its cause, lo! 
there were the editor and Mrs, Rowland standing in 
Seraph’s sketch-book in pre-Raphelite distinctness. 

“Tf Miss Sweet were only here we should be treated 


to 
‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 


Poor Keats! how much he was spared not to die of 
the abuse of that lovely line!” __ 

As we resumed our stroll, such a happy bevy of little 
folks appeared, as the country road wound abruptly 
away! They were making the most of “last days,” 
too, with rakes and dippers, nets and baskets, bound for 
the beaches. 

“All the little Sparrows, the light infantry of the 
Bangs, the Hope troop, Willie Wood, Willie Rowland, 
and Rosy Budd!” 

“ And good Mrs. Noble, her arms full of lunch,” says 
Kitty. 

“ Yes, and pleasant Miss Rose is with the little Budd 
girl. I think it must be her sister’s; she seems to love 
her so much.” 

“ And Jewell, of course,” adds Seraph. 

Who is Jewell? 0, he is our happy fellow; ready 
for all pleasurable things, and adapting himself to emer- 
gencies not so pleasant; the children’s delight, and 
mamma’s admiration, and maiden’s convenience. He 
will carry his happy heart through lifewith him. Bless 
him! 

“ And who would imagine he was a school-teacher/” 
remarked one of the sta—— (beg pardon!) lookers-on 
in our Vienna; for we have had our share of the gazers, 
the idlers, the gossipers, the flirts, the vacuous, in the 
ebb and flow of the shifting tide that has been coming 
and going. Such a resort is an exceptional place to 
study human nature, and,—Seraph says,—illustrate the 
book from the life. Perhaps it is one of the best things 
a teacher could do, to mix and mingle with such life, 
and take a fresh lease of living herself. 

When we advanced this idea in the presence of Prof. 
Kemmel he did not hesitate to declare that “ the 
best use of it was a warning,” —and emphatically. At 
the very moment of this utterance, deiightful Miss Rose, 
whom he had never met but for his summering in this 
nook, stepped upon the broad rock beside us. The most 
astute of the “lookers-on” decided long ago how it 
would end with the professor in that direction. Devel- 
opments seem to be justifying the predictions, too. We 
were not cruel upon him for his speech, however, know- 
ing his meaning, and the foundation of truth that up- 
bore it. 

Here Kitty and Seraph disappear in the distance ; 
and there peep the arms of the gray old mill from a 


mass of foliage with which the great half-ruined tree 
embowers it. I will overtake them, and finish “ Peter 
Schlemihl” in the cool shade of my pleasant seat there, 
while they sketch. And I will not even reveal to them 
how I caught the tint and flutter of a pink dress, in 
last evening’s twilight, offset by a dark form,—could it 
be the shadow of the Rose? I might think so if — we 
were not breaking up! 


How to Tracu.—If an educated man wants to learn 
a foreign language he begins, as soon as he can read at 


all, with something that he expects to find interesting. 
He reads a novel, unless he has a distaste for novels, 
and then he reads poetry or some author whom he has 
hitherto known only by ye or by a translation. 
The motive is the same in all three cases. He wants 
to have the necessary drudgery of mastering a foreign 
language lightened, and he chooses books which he 


MUST GREEK AND LATIN GO? —(IL) 


BY R. M. JONES. 


Many, perhaps most, of the elementary Latin books 
in this country are the compilations of New England- 
ers. In their section, as is well known, the country 
academy is a great institution. From its walls go forth 
the mass of the college students. The average country 
academician has got well along toward manhood by the 
time he enters upon the study of Latin, and can, there- 
fore, stand up tolerably well under a systematic abuse 
of his powers. The slaughter, however, is large as the 
classes advance in preparation for college, and in the 
working out of Darwin’s theory the few who survive 
are depended upon to justify, to some extent, the use 
of the books. These, in the main, are grammars in 
ponderous tomes, and the disjointed limbs of the mas- 
ters gathered into what are, in the opinion of the aver- 
age boy, called in grim sport, “ Readers,” requiring 
him as they do to learn a half-dozen things at once, 
none of which he can, from the very nature of the case, 
either comprehend or assimilate. 

A more ingenious contrivance to rob these noble lan- 
guages of every particle of their life and interest, to 
disgust the learner, to exercise his thumbs and memory 
at the expense of his reason, and to render it possible 
for incompetent teaching to keep up an appearance of 
doing something, the wit of man has not yet devised 
No more convincing proof is needed of the deplorable 
state of classical learning and classical instruction in 
this country than is furnished by the extensive sale of 
these contrivances. With them no results, properly so- 
called, are possible in the case of the average boy of 
twelve. And yet this is the age at which the boys of 
our cities and more thickly settled communities begin 
the study of Latin. This class is very large and im- 
portant, and one, too, which should receive such ben- 
efits as can be derived from the study. The country 
boy who survives a dozen classmates, in the struggle for 
college, can be trusted to take care of himself. How 
many of such men have become eminent in spite of 
studies as at present pursued, and of colleges as at 
present constituted, will never be known till we reach 
a better land than this. 

Meanwhile, however, we have the average boy to deal 
with, and having to depend not on natural selection 
but scientific methods, we need tools made by the union 
of the scholar and the successful schoolmaster. For the 
large class of pupils to which I have referred, books on 
the Ollendorf, or Ahn, or Smith plan, are crowding out 
the old instruments of torture, but still they do not pro- 
duce the desired results. They are, in most cases, the 
work of schoolmasters, but not of schoolmasters eman- 
cipated from the old notion of the object to be had in 
view in the study of Latin. 

Then, too, in the arrangement of the matter for the 
learner, they violate the old canon of “one thing at a 
time,” failing just where the New-England college pro- 
fessors do, though, of course, not so egregiously. Now 
if there be a consensus in anything among practical 
Latin teachers, on both sides of the Atlantic, it is in 
the soundness of the view that the paradigms, and the 
paradigms alone, are the first thing to be learned. The 
acquirement of these, demands of the pupil what we 
know he can perform; and though the work is some- 
what dry, it is rapidly accustoming his ear and his 
tongue to the languge, and furnishing him with what 
will be of daily use as he goes on. 

If, however, the forms are printed in full and in bold 
type, with judicious additional examples for exercise, 
and ingenious test-questions, together with apt sen- 
tences made up solely from the words of practice plenti- 
fully supplied, the dryness of the study exists chiefly 
in the imagination. I recommend those who are dis- 
posed to call accidence-learning, without an attempt to 


thinks will lighten it. Precisely the same course|T¢®4, # waste of time, to apply to the first music-teacher 

should be taken with children in elementary schools,|@t hand for his opinion on playing “ pieces” before the 

London Saturday Review. ear and fingers have been trained. A book of accidence 
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containing work sufficient for a year, arranged as de- 
scribed, could be sold for fifty cents. For the benefit of 
some enterprising compiler, I will mention two books, 
a union of whose best points would produce the above 
work: Baddeley’s Auwilia Latina, Part G. 
Bell & Sons; and Smith’s Young Beginner's First 
Latin Book,?/o: John Murray. The first, however, is 
in itself near enough to what we need, and is the work 
of an accomplished schoolmaster. The next book must 
bridge the chasm between the Accidence and Cesar 
(that is, Casar as he ought to be presented to the 
learner). 

The kind of book called for is plain. It should con- 
tain easy reading, retranslation (now justly so popular), 
irregular verbs, and syntax of the simple sentence. 
The pupil should, at first, be assisted by the translation 
of the entire passage set; and in order to bring all his 
apparatus for preparation before him, he should have 
on the same page, the passsage of Latin, the trans- 
lation, notes, suggestions, and test-questions,—the text, 
without note or comment, for use in class, being placed in 
-another part of the book. To facilitate the learning of 
the irregular verbs, they should be printed in alphabet- 
ical order on a card, which can, during preparation, lie 
beside the pupil’s book. Thus equipped, the little fel- 
low has a task which he can perform. Of course, as 
he advances in the book he should find much of the as- 
sistance withdrawn, and then should turn his attention 
toa good vocabulary, and summary of syntax given at 
the end. 

To make such a book as this requires a scholar first, 
and then an accomplished schoolmaster, one who knows 
what the average boy can accomplish, not what he 
might, if he were what he is not. The book which an- 
swers the requirements of this stage is the 10th edi- 
tion of Dr. Collis’s Pontes Latini, */¢: Longmans. 
This author’s Latin Card, now in its 36th edition, con- 
taining, in alphabetical order, all the irregular verbs of 
the language, is indispensable. To the enterprising in- 
structor I would recommend two other books (either 
one of which might take the place of Dr. Collis’s book) : 
Fowle’s First Hasy Latin Reading-Book, */¢: Long- 
mans; and Dr. Smith’s Young Beginners’ Second Latin 
Book (not to be confounded with the author’s Principia 
Latina, Pt. II.), 2/0: Jno. Murray. These three books 
contain the best methods of the time, and no man should 
attempt to write an elementary work without having 
seen them. 

“But,” say the authors and publishers of the big 
grammars, “where is your grammar? The boy should 
get accustomed from the start to the grammar he is to 
use all through his course, or there will be a great loss 
of time in finding what he wants.” This is the stock 
argument, and believed to be unanswerable. Its foun- 
dation is easily removed. Properly taught, the acci- 
dence is in a boy’s head before he leaves its study ; and, 
as regards irregularities of forms, they are best noticed 
as they appear in the particular author in question ; the 
same may be said of the syntax. The very first case of 
ablative absolute, for example, which occurs, should be 
carefully explained, and reference to this explanation, 
and to such other examples as may have been subse- 
quently met with, should be made until the principle is 
thoroughly understood. If anybody wants to drive the 
tule in after this, he may; but he doesn’t belong to my 
pedagogic school. 

What boy, in the reading of the Aneid, would ever 
fail to recognize the Greek accusative after it had been 
thoroughly explained in I., 228? The association of a 

teek accusative with a woman of divine beauty in 
tears, is by no means unpleasant to the average boy. 
This practice of making every author his own commen- 
‘ator and grammatical instructor has long since been 
adopted by the best schoolmasters in England. Look 
the following books: Sidgwick’s Aineid, Books 

‘, VIL, VILL (each book published separately), Cam- 

dge Warehouse 3; Taylor's Anabasis, Rivingtons ; 
and Gepp's Vergil’s Georgics, Book IV., Rivingtons. 


These books have their own syntax, and, I might add, 
in the case of two of them, though not with entire 
truth, all the apparatus necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the text in hand. 

The ideal Cxsar should contain, (1) Historical sketch 
(see the brief but masterly one in Taylor’s Anabasis) ; 
(2) Life of Cesar, with description of Roman army, 
arms, and camp, Rutherford’s Cesar, II., III., Mac- 
millan ; (3) Text, with running analysis, maps, and 
plans wherever needed in the body of the work; Mer- 
ryweather and Tancock’s Cesar, Reinhard’s Cesar, I., 
VII., Paul Neff, Stuttgart; and v. Kampen’s Descrip- 
tiones, Justus Perthes, Gotha); (4) Notes and syntax; 
(5) Index to syntax and notes; and (6) Vocabulary, 
with all the vocables and the historical and geograph- 
ical names in one alphabet. With three books, then, 
and a card of irregular verbs, the boy could make his 
way from the beginning of his studies to the end of 
Cesar ; and it is safe to assert that he would have a 
tolerably good knowledge of the rudiments of Latin, 
some comprehension of Cesar’s campaigns, and, better 
than all, no feeling of disgust with his work. 

As long as results like these,—leading, as they surely 
do, up to a something even better, — are produced in 
our schools, the average paterfamilias can be relied on 
to see that the share of time devoted to Latin never 
grows less. As regards the Greek, which was so sum- 
marily disposed of above, but to which much of this ar- 
ticle would fully apply, I hope to say more at a future 
time. 


A CRITICISM. 


BY SELAH HOWELL, A.M., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


The diligent reader of educational periodicals finds 
a good deal of space occupied in these journals with 
discussions on the best methods of teaching history, 
mathematics, and the various other branches of learn- 
ing. These so-called methods are evidently, most of 
them, fanciful assumptions, or results of limited work 
in narrow fields. The long lists of books, ill-adapted to 
the plan suggested, added as helps to these methods, 
successfully complete, usually, the unsound beginning. 

There is no method of teaching history distinct from 
that of mathematics, or any other object of human 
thought and research; and it is a waste of time to be 
writing so continually on the subject. The students 
of the art of teaching dissipates his energies and wan- 
ders widely from his true study, when he makes these 
methods the object of his thought. 

The scientific study of the human nature is the begin- 
ning and the end of methods of teaching. Whoever 
has made human nature, on this plan, the object of 
careful and profound study need not fear that the 
method will not be found ready-made. No experiment 
will be needed,—think, too, of expermenting upon hu- 
man souls !—to determine the validity, or not, of a 
method. It will be as easy then to teach history, or a 
child to read, as it is now difficult. 


How do they act, grow, wane, and die? What from 
their nature adds to their strength; what do their ex- 
istence and activity demand as food? These are the 
vital questions, a solution of which settles finally and 


man powers are in their beginnings weak, it is illogical 


that ‘ feasts of reason and flow of soul’ are in order. 
To seek to construct a method such that a child of 


of universal history, is logical and well if his mental and 


not determinative. This is the principle underlying 


moral powers permit. But the scientific study of hu-|a pupil what was the 


— 


Now let us apply this principle to teaching history 
to children. Without stopping to inquire what it is a 
child knows before he is five years old, it is safe to say 
that every child is interested in those he loves. His 
playmates are real and tangible objects of xegard ; their 
frolics, petty battles, and contests for favor and place: 
these he realizes as keenly as do his elders, He cares 
for such things, and not much else. The biographical 
side of history, therefore, is all that he then can under- 
stand, or wants to, but this he will be interested in, and 
eagerly call for all the supplies his teacher may have at 
command. 

We know a mother that managed with admirable 
ease her wild, nervous, and heedless boy by reading to 
him 
**The wrath of Peleus’s son, 

Achilles; the deadly wrath that brought 


Woes numberless upon the Greeks and swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul,”’ etc. ; 


and a promise to read these matchless biographies of 
Homer was to insure the good behavior of the boy. This 
good behavior was, as all his friends knew, not his fort. 
Before he was ten years old this heedless boy was as fa- 
miliar with the wonderful story of old Homer as with 
the names of his playmates. His brothers and sisters 
were Hector, Helen, Ulysses, Menelaus, wooed of Mars, 
white-armed Juno, and the fair-cheeked Briseis; shields, 
spears, helmets, all after the most approved models 
of ancient Grecian warfare were the young boys play- 
things. The study of Grecian history was begun and 
carried on in the light. No blind search for method : 


** Be cheerful wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to arise,” 


was an unknown and an unnecessary sentiment. 

The “dry light of history” supposed to shine from 
the laws and customs of nations, as they rise inpo wer 
or fall into decay, — these of course find no place in a 
child’s mind and heart, and by no human means can 
this side of history be made available to him. To the 
man, however, of careful thought, seeking the causes of 
National prosperity or adversity, Macaulay’s brilliant 
pages are a delusion. Another and very different sort 
of entertainment is the object of his search. 


VARIETIES. 


— A “reformed speller’’ writes to the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 
‘*I se that your contemporary of the Tribune, who professes 
to hev adopted the reformed spelling, prints ‘ dilema’ and ‘as- 
sessment’ in parallel columns. Now I, too, beleve in reform, 
and I think the man who spells ‘dilema’ with one m, and yet 
puts four s’s into ‘asesment,’ ot to reserv at least one of the 
superfluous s’s in order to write himself down an as.”’ 

— On the platform before the journey.—He: “* For my part, 
I don’t see that it matters whether a girl is well educated or 
not.” She: ‘‘Some men are not sufficiently well educated 
themselves to know the difference.’”’ (Pause.)—Judy. 

— Nine Chinese students are to be sent back to the flowery 
kingdom by Woo, the commissioner at Hartford, for various 
offenses. One, T. C. Chung, a graduate of the Norwich Free 
Academy, is dishonored for cutting off his cue. 

— “‘ William, you have again come up unprepared!” ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ from what cause?’ Laziness, sir.’ ‘* John- 


What are the spiritual, mental, and bodily powers ?| son, give William a good mark for uprightness.” “‘ Bates, you 


proceed.”’ “I have not prepared, too, sir.” ‘‘ But why not?” 
‘* From laziness, sir.’ ‘‘ Johnson, give Bates a bad mark for 
plagiarism.”’ 

— There is an alarming side to Professor Bell’s latest inven- 
tion, the photophone. Mr. Bell says that the light of a kero- 


forever this absurd search after methods. If these hu-|sene lamp is sufficiently powerful to transmit messages. This 


must strike a pang to the hearts of the parents whose wilful 


daughter is kept in close confinement to save her from the 
to expect from them the results of strength. If the 
first activities are expended in learning the properties} 14+ the servants are watched, that all letters are examined, 
of external nature, it is certainly foolishness to decide| even that every innocent dove fluttering in the neighborhood 
is shot lest it be a carrier? The object of all this solicitude 
may be sitting demurely at her window, and, by a simple ar- 


tof mi d lenses, ing with h 
five years shall accept and comprehend the philosophy lover er scape- 


To what purpose is it 


— A professor of French in an Albany school recently asked 
nder of academy. The unusually bright 
upil responded that it depended on whether it was a male or 


man nature coldly asserts that methods are determined, | famnale academy. 


— A bachelor ungallantly gave this answer to an inquiry in 


all successful teaching, be it history, science, art, or the jast like ot done hy the meres Eugenie: “‘She dresses 


e@ most costly dresses she can 


reading of English words. 


procure. 
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OUR GIRLS. 


BY THEIR TEACHER, J. H. M. 


Sitting within the school-room, 
In silent, studious rows, 
Poring over their lessons, 
Thinking of (no one knows); 
Standing for recitation 
With , answering eyes, 
Blushing from pure vexation 
When slight mistakes arise ; 


Slyly kissing each other 
hind an open book, 
Sending across the school-room 
A smile or a stolen look; 
Coming with troubled faces 
For favor or permission, 
Making up wry grimaces 
While writing composition ; 


Out of the quiet school-house 
Rushing with eager press, 

When the bell on the teacher’s table 
Gives the signal for recess ;— 

Black eyes, or tender blue eyes, 
Raven or golden curls, 

God bless them, now, and forever, 
Our own sweet, merry girls. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENG- 
GLISH GRAMMARS ?—(V.) 


BY W. COLEGROVE, LL.D. 


Most English Grammars are characterized by very grave and 
glaring deficiencies. 

1. Their treatment of Orthography is extremely superficial 
and unsatisfactory. Some of them even leave it out altogether! 
and those who pretend to include it generally do but little bet- 
ter. They give a most meager and inadequate account of the 
elementary sounds of the language, and of the alphabet. They 
fail to give the different sounds represented by each letter, di- 
graph, trigraph, and tetragraph,—the different modes of repre- 
senting each sound,—the rules for spelling, accent, and syliab- 
ication,—and many other things which they ought to give. 

2. In Etymology they fail to distinguish inflection from deri- 
vation, and also to explain the modes of inflection, and the in- 
flectional forms which belong to the language. 

Some of them give no lists of naturalized foreign nouns with 
their plurals; and others give very meager ones. Some give 
no lists of adjectives of irregular comparison; and from them 
it is impossible to learn how to compare some of the most com- 
mon adjectives, such as late, far, near, much, many, little, ete. 

Most of them give no instruction about forming compound 
words, and do not distinguish compound from derivative 
words. Some omit derivation entirely; others confound it 
with something else, or leave it in such a chaotic state as to be 
repulsive; some give no lists of the affixes, and scarcely any 
give such instruction as to relieve the student from the neces- 
sity of resorting to separate and distinct treatises in this de- 


partment. 
3. In Syntax some give no system of sentential analysis at 


all, and others give one which is extremely cumbersome, ab- 
surd, and defective, not including any where near all the vari- 
eties of structure which occur among sentences. Multitudes 
of difficult constructions are left entirely unexplained. 

In the department of synthesis there is nothing better; but 
agreement, government, arrangement, and idioms, are most 
absurdly jumbled together under certain headings or formulas, 
which are catled rules of syntax. It seems, however, almost 
ironical to apply such a name to such a set of things. Rules 
of syntax certainly ought to be directions for putting words to- 
gether properly,—i. ¢, for constructing sentences correctly; 
and they should of course constitute tests by which the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of sentences might be ascertained; 
but many of those things which are usually given in the gram- 
mars under this name are not of this character. Some of them 
are mere definitions, and others are false or nonsensical state- 
ments. Very many students, and even teachers, though toil- 
ing much over these rules, never suspect at all that they are 
intended as directions for composition; but they suppose them 
to be meaningless or mysterious formularies to be repeated in 
the parrot-like exercise of parsing! Moreover, these rules do 
not serve as tests by which the correctness or incorrectness of 
sentences can be ascertained. An example or two may be ser- 
viceable. Turning to one of these books, this rule presents 
itself: ‘‘ A preposition shows the relation of its object to the 
word upon which the latter depends.” Evidently this is noth- 
ing more than a definition at best, and a very poor one, too. 
It cannot serve as a direction in composing a sentence, nor as 
a test of correctness for a sentence already composed. Again, 
in the same book occurs this rule: ‘‘ The subject of a proposi- 
tion is in the nominative ease.”’ The author, in his definition, 
says, “ The nominative case is the use of a noun or pronoun 
as the subject or the predicate of a proposition”; and in the 
sentence, ‘‘ Mary sings,’”’ he teaches that the word ‘ Mary’ is 
in the nominative case because it is used as the subject of the 
proposition; and he cites the above rule as a sort of confirma- 


tion of the statement. Let ns now try this example: “ Him 
went to school.”’ If it should be questioned whether this sen- 
tence is correct or not, what help in determining shall we get 
from this rule? It ought to be a test of correctness here, if 
anywhere. One might feel inclined to say that the sentence is 
incorrect, because its subject ‘him’ is not in the nominative 
case; but according to the author’s definition, since the word 
‘him’ is used as the subject of a proposition, it is in the 
nominative case! and the rule simply confirms that conclusion. 
Evidently we cannot correct this sentence by this rule; and we 
cannot do it by any other “‘ rule of syntax”’ which this author 
has given! also, there is no other incorrect sentence which 
can be corrected by this rule. The rule, then, is utterly 
worthless. In fact, it is nota rule even in form; and it has no 
right at all to thatname. Moreover, if we should examine the 
whole set of ‘Rules of Syntax” given by this author, we 
should find them ali equally worthless. Yet this author is not 
worse than many others; and his work is used very extensively. 

4, In Prosody our books are quite as faulty as in either of 
the other parts of grammar. Many of them omit it altogether; 
some give a most meager and pitiful sketch of it; and others 
under the name of prosody fill up a large part of the space 
which should be devoted to that subject with wholly extraneous 
matter, such as punctuation, elocution, composition, etc. 
Not one of the grammars affords the information necessary for 
a thorough analysis, or even for the correct scanning of Eng- 
lish poetry! 

5. The subject of Punctuation, both in the grammars and in 
the printing-office, is at present in a perfectly chaotic state; but 
time and space forbid illustrations. Other serious deficiencies 
of the grammars are the lack of scientific arrangement,—of 
sufficient examples for illustration and practice,—and the 
want of a suitable historical view of the language. 

6. Finally, there is in many of the works a serious want of 
a good style. The language is often not merely inaccurate, 
but loose and puerile. 

These things being so, is it not a matter of imperative obli- 
gation on the part of every teacher and friend of education to 
set his face firmly in the direction of reform in this depart- 
ment? It is with this view of the matter that my recently 
published work has been written. 


SCIENCE. 


The British Association.—While the American Association 
was holding its meeting at Boston, its British contemporary was 
assembled at Swansea in Wales, under the presidency of Prof. 


Andrew Crombie, the director-general of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom and of the Museum of Practical 


Geology. 

Paper Window-shutters—The above is the subject of a re- 
cent application to the patent-office. Panels made of this ma- 
terial, it is claimed, can be covered with colored or stamped 
paper, and so made to resemble any pattern of wood desired. 
They are cheaper and lighter than those made of wood. 

Tinned,Food.—Wigner, an English analyst, finds as a result of 

many analyses of various American and Australian tinned 
meats and vegetables, that these articles of diet are but slightly, 
if at all, inferior to raw meat and fresh vegetables. Perhaps 
this will stop,'for a while, at least, the objections raised against 
the American beef in England. 
Photographing Landscapes during Lightnings. — Mr. R. 
Crowe, of Liverpool, is the experimenter who has recently 
tried to photograph a landscape while lighted up during flashes 
of lightning. The gelatine plate used was so sensitive as to se- 
cure, after an exposure of two seconds, by day what he then de- 
sired to secure at night. The plate was exposed from 10.15 p. m. 
until 10.45 p.m. During this half-hour 120 brilliant flashes 
and 60 less brilliant ones took place, most of them presenting 
a horizontal direction. Although five or six of them were well 
defined on the plate, very little of the landscape could be seen, 
showing the strong actinic nature of the flash itself; but it was 
not capable of sufficient energetic diffusion as to permit other 
objects to be successfully photographed. 

The Diamond Mines of South Africa.—J. A. Roorda Smit 
summarizes his observation, as follows: In the mines of South 
Africa the diamond is found in a primitive gangue of volcanic 
origin, and which has merely experienced secondary modifica- 
tions. The presence of the carboniferous silicate is character- 
istic of these diamond mines, which are the extinet craters of 
volcanoes. In consequence this plutonic phenomenon has been 


a at the expense of great pressure and a high tempera- 
ure, 


Microscopic Examination of Water.—This method of exam- 
ining waters is strongly urged upon the attention of public 
analysts; for in no other way can many of the more character- 


teristic animal and vegetable forms be determined, and to these 
forms is attributed the extension of many of the zymotic or 


germ diseases, M. B. 


—A party who contemplates starting a newspaper in 
Massachusetts town writes to ask our advice in the ente tise. 
If he really desires to know how to run a paper successfully, he 

information 


THE SPELLING - REFORM. 
BY R. HEBER HOLBROOK. 


The arguments are all for the spelling-reform. The scholars 
all favor it; teachers are generally its friends. Indeed there 
are very few who doubt its desirability. The difficulty is its 
practicability. How can it be enforced? Even its friends find 
it no easy matter to break the habit of putting an “‘e” to 
have, an “ugh” to though. Bat most of all, is it troublesome 
to remember the changes agreed upon by the authorities. If 
each one should try to be a law unto himself, our spelling 
would become more lawless than ever. There are two methods 
by which practical aids may be given to this movement: 


First: Primary teachers should teach children to read by 
means of the sounds; not in connection with the sounds, but 
by means of the sounds, 

The phonic methods of teaching are falling into disrepute, 
somewhat, from the faithlessness of the teachers. The so- 
called natural method,—the worst because natural,— is very 
demoralizing; because it is at first easier to have young pupils 
repeat words and sentences than it is to have them utter 
sounds and identify them as the powers of their letters to form 
these words. The word and sentence methods creep in and 
utterly defeat the sound drills. 

There is something of good in the word and sentence 
methods, but their bad effects are so unavoidable that the 
average teacher would better avoid them as thoroughly per- 
nicious. Better lose what little of good there is in them, and 
get the positive good of conscientiously teaching the sounds as 
material for word-forming and word-finding. 

It is useless to teach the sounds unless they are taught in 
such a way as.to enable children to use them to help them- 
selves to discover new words. To teach new words, and then 
teach their component sounds, is sham, The words are the 
objective points. Once obtained, their sounds are useless. 

Now, if teachers would encourage one anoher, and encour- 
age themselves to faithfully teach the sounds to a-b-c-d-arians, 
leaving the pupils, for the most part, to teach themselves 
words and sentences, there would be material aid given the 
spelling-reform,—not so much from its effects upon the pupils, 
as by its effect upon the teachers. It would produce such a 
familiarity with the sounds, and provoke such a practical dis- 
gust with our spelling, throughout the multitude of primary 
teachers as would enlist them as a well-drilled army for spell- 
ing-reform. Furthermore, these pupils, having been properly 
taught, will soon, many of them, become teachers, intelligent 
upon the subject, and so constantly recruit the spelling-reform 
army. 

Second : The spelling-reform will not be pushed until we have 
authority. The philolological associations are not authority. 
Teachers can’t use them as such, with farmers and grocers 
and mechanics. For the same reason, phonetic associations 
and teachers’ associations are not authority. With all due 
respect, what good are any of these when Webster’s Unabridged 
is on the throne ? 

Supposing all teachers, all scholars, all intelligent persons 
are agreed to use this new spelling, it will be of no avail. 
There is Webster’s Unabridged lying on the table of every 
sitting-room and every school-room, purchased for the main 
purpose of spelling. It is the great court of last appeal on this 
matter, and inevitably gives judgment against us. 

Now, the first move on the part of the spelling-reformers 
should be to capture Webster’s Unabridged. This cannot be 
done by any sudden assault. Slow approaches must be made. 
The first parallel of intrenchment should be to adopt the pres- 
ent pronouncing-spelling of the work. For instance, the pro- 
nunciation of “‘ have” is indicated by “‘hav’’; “‘ though’’ by 
“tho”; “thought” by “‘thawt’’; and so on. Now if all 
spelling-reform associations would grant this privilege, we 
could have a common authority to which to refer. 

Again, it is probable that a new revision of the Webster’s 
Unabridged will be made before long. As a second parallel, 
then, let the revisers give, with the old spelling of every word, 
the new phonic-spelling, marking it as such. This will give us 
almost possession of the stronghold. For, if teachers can 
actually refer to Webster’s as declared authority for the new 
spelling, though it be given only as second choice, the cause 
will be well nigh gained. For if there is real need for, and 
advantage in, the improved spelling, the authorized abbreviated 
phonic forms of the words will inevitably grow into general 
use,—so general that, at the next revision, the new forms (or 
many of them, at any rate) will be given the first place, and 
the old forms reported as philological curiosities. Thus suc- 
cessive revisions will be successive parallels, which will at last 
so completely worst the enemy that he will have to surrender 
at discretion; that is, the Webster’s Unabridged will be com- 
pletely reformed because the spelling is reformed, and the 
spelling will be reformed because Webster is reformed. But 
if the publishers of Webster do not attend to this, those of 
Worcester will; for here is public demand that rival publica- 
tions will have to recognize, and whichever work begins the 
change will certainly be the ‘‘ coming dictionary.’’ 


should look for the outside of a newspaper 
Danbury News. a 


National Normal School, Lebanon, O., 1880. 
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THE LOOKER - ON. 


— In schools dissociated from sectarianism, whether moral- 
ity can be successfully taught depends largely on the tact of 
the teacher. Morality is the flowering and fruition of the fac. 
ulties of the’mind, the highest development jof the character; 
but awkward hands should refrain from touching delicate 
fruit, and rude breath"may/tarnish the, bloom of tender flow- 
ers. Genius is a gift ; but morality is largely, though not 
wholly, a matter of habit and education. Morality is conduct 
moving in right lines and regular curves. In the cultivation 
of morality, silent practice is more effective than noisy preach- 
ing The best spacies of morality is cultivated when no ap- 
parent attempt is made toward itscultivation. Anything done 
promptly, regularly, thoroughly, ant in order is a moral act. 
Calling school promptly is moral; dismissing it promptly is 
equally moral. Talking ia recitation for the sake of hearing 
ono’s self talk, while a child should be reciting, is immoral- 
Keeping childrea after school is a breach of regularity, and, 
therefore, a breach of morality. Acknowledging that one has 
miie a blunder is more than morality; it is virtue. Good dis- 
cipline and good instruction in school are exhibitions of mor- 
ality in vital and organic operation. Plato says that the power 
to prosecute diligent inquiry is ia itself a high order of moral- 
ity. The ethics of the school-room are well understood by the 
pupils without any formai instruction therein, or exhortations 
thereon. And these principles, strictly adhered to by the 
teacher, go a great way toward grounding the children on the 
ethics of the world and the ethic of religion. The ethics of 
business consists in payiag a hundred cents on the dollar; the 
ethics of politics, which is generally the enthusiasm of the 
many for the benefit of the few, is loyalty to the party organ- 
ization; and the cardinal principle in the ethics of the family 
is that the husband shall support the house in generous style, 
and the wife keep buttons on the husband’s shirt. The ethics 
of religion it is not our province to discuss, but it is a fact that 
the essentials of the system differ with the denomination. If 
it were proper to do so, we might make an amusing contrast of 
the views of the Catholic and Protestant church on the sub- 
ject of morality, showing how certain features of character 
and lines of conduct are emphasized in the one that are slurred 
overin the other, But, as far as our own province is con- 


cerned, the best we can do, if not the most we can do, is to 
keep a good school. It may not do away entirely with indo- 
lence and immorality; but the church has not entirely oblit- 
erated sin and exterminated sinners, and the public school 
should not be condemned for not doing in a few years what 
the — about as many centuries has partially failed to 
accomplish. 


— In no profession but teaching is the ordeal of examination 

a life-long possibility. Once a priest, forever a priest; once a 
doctor, forever a doctor; once a lawyer, forever a lawyer; but 
once a teacher, is it forever ateacher? No, indeed; but rather 
once a teacher, never a teacher,—or hardly ever. Is it because 
the examination for a teacher’s certificate is so easy, compared 
with that for a medical-college diploma or for admission to the 
bar? By no means. In most of the States of this Union the 
examination for admission to the bar is a mere farcical for- 
mality; while, for admission to a medical college, the only pre- 
requisite is the possession of sufficient funds to pay the matric- 
ulation fee. The ability to read is taken for granted, and the 
trick of writing illegibly is assumed; the development of suffi- 
cient arithmetical talent to charge and collect fees is regarded 
48 4 matter that can be left to the developing influence of time; 
but the art of spelling, and the grammatical construction of 
sentences, is regarded with indifference; it may be one of the 
lost arts, or one of the undiscovered arts, for aught the medical- 
college faculty care about it. A clergyman may, or may not, 
go through a respectable curriculum of study. With him the 
Proof of the pudding of his preaching, is in the relishjof the 
eating of it by the congregation. Even an engineer, once hav- 
{ng passed an examination before a‘properly-authorized board, 
carries his license with him, and goes jfrom{‘steamboat to 
steamboat, or from railroad to railroad, without being subjected 
to the inconvenience of an examination on the occasion of, his 
taking charge of a new machine. But if a teacher goes from 
one city to another he is reéxamined, and if he goes from one 
State to another he isre-reéxamined. Going from one countyr 
to another is made an excuse for another examination, and it 
is a common experience for teachers to be reéxamined in order 
to be transferred from one school to, anotherjof the same sys-. 
tem, as from the principalship of a grammar school to an as-, 
sistancy in the high school. The inherent hardships of ouch | 
ean are very much intensified by the accidental hariships 
at are inflicted by the arrogance, injudiciousness, and igno- 
a of examiners. There are two points in which omnisci- 
a is at fault,—whata petit jury will “‘ find,’’ and what a school 
ard committee on examination will ask. After teaching in a 
a school, or devoting himself to a single branch in an 
ia an for twenty years, it comes very hard on a man to be 
a ned on the whole curriculum of his early study. If one 
‘ mpts to keep all his studies brushed up he will have little 
me to keep abreast of the literary, scientific, and general | 


Progress of his time. It is doubtfal whether the most noted |their pupils have entered the Government 
polytechnic, for instance. 


of the Union could now pass the examination that 


was 80 easy to them immediately after their graduation. It is 
a mercy, too, that the highest educational positions are not 
filled according to an examination test. It is well that our 
foremost schoolmen are called from one place to another on 


the strength of their reputation, and given iti 

being examined. But there is a demas madent 
not court the newspaper notoriety to whom this inevitable ex- 
amination-grind is a hardship and an injustice. They are, in 
many cases, abler than the bepuffed official superiors, but 
kept in the background partly by their diffidence, and partly 
by the indignity of submission to frequentexaminations. The 
true meaning of what goes by the name of profound scholar- 
one is not generally understood. A man acquires scholarship 
by having had an +8 oe woe to forget much, and the more 
he has forgotten the profounder his scholarship. 


— In establishing ‘a school system in a city there are two 
principles to which strict adherence is apparently unuecess: 
and yet very important. They are, making the distinctions 
between primary and grammar schools sharp and unchanging, 
and maintaining the boundary lines between school dis- 
tricts. It may seem little to the prominent citizen for the 
school superintendent to refuse permission to the children of 


the prominent citizen to attend a school out of the district, es- | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not :esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

promise to return re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
' tively demands it.] 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


The question as to the territorial growth of the United 
States is such a perplexing one to the teacher of United States 
history, that he needs all the information obtainable to help 
‘him through the difficulty; especially when it is considered 
that such authors as Lossing, Ridpath, Scott, Quackenbos, and 
‘Swinton, follow General Walker’s map of 1870 respecting the 
Louisiana Purchase, and thereby mislead thestudent. A care- 
‘ful study of the subject, extending over a period of more than 
‘ten years, has brought me to the same conclusion Mr. Wm, A. 
Mowry arrived at in his article of Aug. 12 (Hd. Weekly, Apr. 8), 
| In order to get at the pros and cons of the Oregon question. 
I advise the student to consult the following works: Plate XV. 


of the Statistical Atlas accompanying the United States Cen- 


pecially when the boundary-line is the middle of the street in | 8¥8 Report of 1870 ; ‘‘ Treaties and Conventions between the 
which they reside, or when the school which they desire to at-. United States and Other Powers,” published by the United 


tend is nearer than the one to which the district boundaries States Government, in two volumes; “‘ Charters and Constitu- 
confine them; and yet looseness in the matter of district “4008,’’ two large volumes published by the Government in 


boundaries is the entering-wedge of demoralization to the 
whole system. The true policy is to assume that the schools 
of a system are of equal excellence; that there is not, or can- 
not be, any social gradation amongst them; that the educa- 
tional rank affixed by the Board wipes out all distinctions as 
to the respectability of localities, the efficiency of teachers, and 
the social standing of patrons. There is a reflex action of the 
school on the community. If the Board and superintendent 
assume and affirm that a school in a contemned section is as 
good as one in an aristocratic section, the act goes far to make 
itso, to improve the values of real estate in the despised quar- 
ter, and to make the quarter, at least as far as the conduct of 
the school-children is concerned, as good as the estimate of 
the school officials. Holding children within the bounds of 
their districts is a great aid to discipline. It prevents the 
migrating of notional children from school to school, as the 
humor takes them, and makes entrance to the new school, in 


attended. 


principals do not display all their goodsin the shop-window. 
Insisting unflinchingly on the observance of boundary-lines may 
seem petty and tyrannical in individual cases, but, as a prin- 
ciple, it is at the foundation of genuine democracy in public- 
school affairs. The spirit of caste is stronger in us than we 
are willing to acknowledge even to ourselves; and unless there 
is a strong hand and aclear head at the educational helm in 
our cities, certain schools will be known as ‘‘ high-toned ”’ and 
certain others as socially, if not educationally, inferior, in the 
same system, according to the localities of their several sites. 
In this particular it is requisite that our pupils, in choosing a 
school, shall be a little less free that they may be brought up 
more equal. The evils of looseness as to boundary-lines, or, 
indeed, the absence of such, have been felt in New York and 
St. Louis. In Chicago, on the contrary, some of the best 
schools are in the so-called worst districts. It is easier, too, 
for the teachers to maintain discipline in the poorer than in 
the wealthier sections of the city; and those who have taught 
in both cities state that teaching in Chicago, with its sharply-de- 
fined district lines, is much easier than the same work in St. 
Louis, where the district-lines are non-existent or imaginary. 
The want of district-lines in New York led to serious abuses 
when the salaries of principals depended on the enrollment of 
pupils; and if such lines were instituted even now, there would 
not be so many teachers anxious for legislative authority to 
discipline by means of corporal punishment. 


Forei@n.—The following is a list of the educational estab- 
lishments in France which are directed by Jesuits, and which 
have just been closed by order of the Government: Paris, 
Ecole Sainte-Genevidve, founded in 1854; Ecole de Vaugirard, 
founded in 1852; Ecole Saint-Ignace (rue de Madrid), founded 


in 1874; Algiers, day school, founded in 1850; Amiens, founded 
in 1850; Avignon, founded in 1850; Bordeaux, founded in 
1850; Boulogne, founded in 1871; Brest, founded in 1872; 


Dijon, 1873, day school ;*D6le, 1850; Izeure; Le Mans, founded 


in 1870; Lille, day school, founded in 1872; Lyons, 1871; 
Marseilles, founded in 1873; Mongré, 1851; Montauban, 1850; 
Montpellier, day school, founded in 1876; Oran, 1851; Poitiers, 


1856; Reims, founded in 1874; Saint-Affrique, 1850; Saint- | 


Etienne, 1850; Sarlat, 1850; Toulouse has two colleges, one 
founded in 1872 and the other in 1850; Tours, 1872; Vannes, | 
1850. In all there are 28 educational establishments directed | 
by the Jesuits, counting more than eleven thousand pupils. 
During the last thirty years the Jesuits have educated nearly 
sixty thousand Frenchmen, and nearly twenty-five hundred of 


1878; Benton’s “Thirty Years in the United States Senate,” 

‘published by the Appletons. These works, together with 

| Johnson’s and Appletons’ Cyclopedias, will, I am confident, 

‘clearly show that Oregon was not included in the Louisiana 

‘Purchase. The maps in Anderson’s and Taylor’s United 

States Histories are correct. A. EARTHMAN. 
Humboldt College, Iowa, 1880. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. iH. 
EASTMAN, Ayde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 173 LETTERS. 
169, 187, 155, 36, 164, 122, 12, 9, an English poet of the 
nineteenth century, author of this quotation. 
188, 88, 35, 67, 132, 140, 142, an English poet of the four- 


cases of removal, dependent on a fair record in the school last | teenth century. 
It prevents the overcrowding of certain schools 
with a reputation, which is as likely to be factitious as well- 
grounded in character, and the desertion of schools in ill- 
favored localities, whose worst misfortune may be that their, Ropemaker.’ 


28, 39, 8, 133, 120, 172, 111, 129, 138, 117, 4, the * Bard 
of Avon.” 

27, 45, 21, 100, 98, author of ‘‘ Battle of the Books.”’ 

94, 77, 116, 131, 105, 109, 50, 18, 24, 167, the “ Beautiful 

64, 44, 110, 83, 122, 76, 19, 23, 148, 30, 14, 10, 5, 189, 68, 
'47, 69, 87, 38, 104, 3, 61, 51, 113, a French mystic who as- 
‘sumed the appellation of ‘‘ Philosopher of the Unknown.” 

1, 16, 126, 130, 154, 2, 152, “‘ Swan of Cambrai.’’ 
_ 122, 46, 74, 22, 48, 62, 90, 60, the pseudonym adopted by 
‘the author of Picciola.”’ 

105, 58, 7, 56, 121, 20, 38, 71, 13, 172, 136, 102," 80, 128, 
the ‘* Wizard of the North.”’ 

58, 31, 99, 78, 124, 139, 136, 143, 146, 130, 151, 22, the 
‘* Wagoner Boy.”’ 

110, 25, 119, 106, 76, 162, a character in Ivanhoe. 

149, 110, 41, 113, 122, author of ‘‘ Tam O'Shanter.” 

5, 49, 148, 153, 158, 154, 9, a Welsh poet of the seventeenth 
century. 

100, 108, 132, 54, 89, 11, 72, 84, an English poet of the 
fourteenth century. 

40, 37, $5, 165, 170, 126, 93, 15, 26, 163, 161, 145, 52, a 
noted American orator and author. 

59, 29, 15, 34, 17, an Irish novelist of the present century. 

127, 32, 118, 95, 168, 122, 96, 42, 66, 166, 101, 79, 172, 144, 
115, 63, 82, 65, 157, 173, an English author, born in 1721 
died in 1771. 

43, 57, 81, 144, 165, 122, 92, 75, 65, 130, 112, 147, 135, a 
dramatic writer of the seventeenth century. 

111, 128, 146, 114, 113, 86, 35, a character in ‘“ Timon of 
Athens.”’ 

171, 73, 141, 86. 159, 108, 75, 35, 9, 105, a character in 
Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
| 186, 97, 21, 82, 156, 171, 57, 58, 119, 81, 107, 70, a poem 
by Lord Byron. 
91, 81, 70, 126, a prominent American on. 


E, G. 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 


4 first is an article of clothing; my second is a line of light; 
troublesome children often do my third ; my whole is the 


name of ancient Greek philosopher. ACHSAH M, M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 26. 


Enroma. — And the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 

DEcAPITATIONS.—1. Ahoy! hoy. 2. Bowl,owl. 3. Plover, 
lover. 4. Beau, eau. 5. Milk, ilk. 6. Do, O 
HippEN PRovERB.—Love rules without a sword. 


— Answer to Literary Enigma of August 19, is received 
from ‘‘ M. E. 8.,’’ Fort Edward, N. Y. To other recent puz- 
zles from ‘‘ Rhyne,’’ Taunton, Mass, 


Prizzk.—A copy of Longfellow’s Poems is offered for the 
best puzzle sent us for use in this department during the pres- 
ent month. In considering the relative merits of the puzzles 
offered, especial reference will be given to adaptability to an 
educational journal. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The steamer City of Vera Cruz, of the Mexican line, was 
lost on the night of the 28th ult., in the recent hurricane off 
the coast of Florida. The vessel left New York on the 25th 
ult. for Havana and Vera Cruz, and portions of the mail-mat- 
ter carried by her were washed ashore on the Ist instant sev- 
eral miles south of St. Augustine. But eight of the passengers 
and crew are reported as saved. 

— Superintendent of the Census Walker pronounces the 
newspaper paragraphs recently circulated, respecting the na- 
tional census, a disgrace to his office. 

— England.—A proposition to abolish the legislative branch 
of the British House of Peers was defeated in the commons, 
by a vote of 71 to 13. The House of Lords has rejected the 
bill for the registration of voters in Ireland. Parliament 
closed on 7th the inst. 

— France.—The Chamber of Deputies adjourned without 
disposing of the gratuitous-education bill. The Government 
continues, in the meantime, to aid all the communes which 
are willing to make elementary education gratuitous. The 
enforcement of the anti-Jesuit law has been resumed. A new 
bill regarding religious communities has been prepared by the 
Government. 

— Hawaiian Islands.—According to the biennial report of 
the president of the Board of Education, the Hawaiian Islands 
had, on March 31, 1880, 150 Government common schools, 
with 4,078 pupils (2,330 boys and 1,748 girls); 14 Government 
select schools, with 1,295 pupils (943 boys and 352 girls); and 
— schools, with 1,791 pupils (775 boys and 1,016 


— India.—General Roberts has entered Candahar. Ayoob 
Khan has written in an apologetic mood to General Roberts, 
who demands his unconditional surrender. 

— South America.—In consequence of the mediation of Italy, 
France, and England, the governments of Chili and Peru have 
opened negotiations. Chili demands a large indemnity, and, 
it is stated, intends to annex Bolivia and retain Tarapaca until 
Peru pays her such indemnity. The centennial exposition at 
Buenos Ayres has been postponed until next year on account 
of the disturbed condition of the province, 

— Turkey.— The powers have informed the Porte that its 
late offer regarding the Montenegrin frontier is unsatisfactory, 
and announce that the naval demonstration will now take 
place. Fourteen war-vessels of the allied fleet are now at 


Ragusa. 


Tue Scuoot Journat of Buffalo, N. Y., is now 
united with our JourNAL; and we welcome its circle of 


7 wy Orders for subscriptions should be made immediately. 


%| petual worriment. It is useless to fret against it. It 


| Tue new bimonthly review styled Epucarion, is- 
sued from our office, will be ready for delivery to sub- 
scribers on Thursday, Sept. 16. The first number will 
contain articles by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
=| Rev. R. H. Quick, A.M., London, W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
the late Barnas Sears, LL. D., Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins, Prof. E. 8. Joynes, Miss Landers, 
and others. . The magazine will be published in the best 
style, printed from new type made expressly for our 
use, will contain 112 octavo pages of reading-matter, 
and also a newly engraved steel portrait of Dr. Sears. 
Subscription price, $4.00; single copies, 75 cents. 


Address New-England Publishing Company, 16 Haw- 
ley street, Boston. 


THERE are two sorts of vexations that haunt the work 
of the teacher. There is the vexation that plunges its 
object into a slough of worriment. The public school- 
teacher, like any public character, is at the mercy of 
public rumor; even more is the teacher in the private 
school or the family the butt of the personal whims and 
neighborhood gossip of patrons. As a great deal of 
such criticism, even of mediocre teachers, is unjust, and 
a strong personality in the school-room, like a lively 
boy in a meadow, wakes up all the hornets and mos- 
quitoes within his beat, this sort of vexation is a per- 


is one of the perquisites of the profession. But the 
faithful teacher may remember that his position is one 
of the noblest upon earth, and, calling to mind the ex- 
ample of the Great Teacher, bear his worriment with all 
the religious consecration and fortitude he may com- 
mand, trusting to time and God’s providence for his 


reward. 
But there is another sort of vexation which too many 


teachers make a worriment through their own igno- 
rance, their narrow professional outlook, and their own 
personal conceit. The teacher, in any kind of school, is 
greatly exposed to criticism of the higher sort. He 
professes the ability to do, and demands a living and 
public respect for doing the most delicate and important 
work of instructing the minds and training the charac- 
ter of children. Every parent of children, every supe- 
rior person, every good citizen has the right to test this 
pretension, by all fair methods, and to publish his con- 
clusion in all charitable and effective ways. And, 
as the best of us are somewhat afilicted with partisan- 
ship and various infirmities of temper, the teacher 
must be prepared for a good deal of valuable advice and 
criticism delivered in ways not the sweetest, often 
coming down like an avalanche. Just now the air is 
full of this sort of criticism of schools and teachers. 
The superior people of the country are thoroughly 
awake to the education of their children, and are deter- 
mined to find out the “true inwardness” of every- 
thing calling itself a school, and to take the measure of 
everybody that assumes the great name, Teacher. This 
inquiry will not decline, but increase. For years to 
come, the schoolmaster and mistress will be compelled, 
more and more, to work under fire of remark, sugges- 
tion, and censure from the whole upper region of Amer- 
ican life. 

Now, the test of a real teacher is the ability to use 
this sort of vexation as an inspiration. It is enough to 
condemn any instructor of children to see him closing 
up against this legitimate examination by the upper 
side of the community. If any man or woman can not 
discern the meaning of this great awakening of public 
interest in school affairs,—can not feel encouraged and 
ennobled in becoming the center of such observation,— 
cannot separate the gold from the dross in this moun- 
tain of advice,—cannot learn to aspire through all the 
trials of the profession, the people can well afford to dis- 


pense with a servant so blind and deaf and unimpres- 
sible. The humblest teacher that has the “root of the 
matter” in her, may learn in this valuable school of 


readers to our fellowship. 


SCIENCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has already entered upon the work suggested 
in last week’s JOURNAL, by receiving a report probably 
written by Prof. E. L. Youmans of the Popular Science 
Monthly, and signed by four distinguished members of 
the Association. In compliance with its recommenda- 
tions, a committee has been appointed to present, next 
year, a suggestion for methods of instruction in Nature- 
studies in the public schools. 


We are so much gratified at this new departure of the 
Association that we are in no mood for taking excep- 
tions to the report of Professor Youmans. No reader 
of this enterprising and eloquent advocate of the ex- 
treme wing of modern scientific thought looks for either 
a judicial or strictly scientific treatment of any subject 
within his beat. The animus of his widely-read jour- 
nal toward the American system of public schools is 
apparent to even a cursory reader. The present report 
proceeds from the ultra-scientific and secular assump- 
tion that the study of the physical sciences, by the 
methods of the scientific expert is not only the basis 
and test, but about the entire substance of education. 
According to this theory, the whole individual and or- 
ganized life of humanity, including its highest faiths 
and most sacred institutions, must undergo a radical 
transformation in the crucible of the expert of physical 
science. Physical science is destined to be the “ victuals 
and drink” of human nature in the good time coming, 
and all things in earth and heaven hang upon its next 
word. Now this theory is not science, but simply the 
scientific creed of a considerable body of able propagand- 
ists, including, possibly, a few of the real investiga- 
tors in the world. Asa theory it deserves the same re- 
spect as any other infallible or excessively positive creed 
of human culture. If to refuse to give up our national 
school to the management of any religious priesthood 
makes the school godless, the American people will 
stick to their schools and run the risk of perdition. If 
to refuse to reconstruct the great school of American 
citizenship after the pattern of any special sect of nat- 
uralists, makes it “unscientific,” the people will still 
hold on even at the peril of being left outside the pale. 
Human life, even in this world, cannot be crowded into 
the substance of any such partial theory; and the whole 
upper realm of education, though in strict harmony 
with true scientific method, must be dealt with ina 
broader spirit and loftier ideals than appear in the de- 
liverance of the four professors who indorse this re- 
port. 

But this is only an “aside” to the main question of 
proper methods of the study of Nature in public schools. 
Including under this head the whole circle of public in- 
struction, with its State universities, normal schools, 
free academies, higl: schools and teachers’ institutes ; we 
believe the charge, “ Our public schools unhappily make 
but little use of the scientific method in the work of men- 
tal cultivation,” an exaggeration that reveals imperfect 
acquaintance with their present work, aims, and ten- 
dencies. The “ scientific method” is nothing more nor 
less than the development of that individual power of 
observation, investigation, and independent thought 
which shall fashion the man according to his own best 
possibilities. Tested by this ideal, our public-school sys- 
tem surpasses all others in the development of the best 
type of American patriotic character; and, largely for 
this reason, is now lampooned, depreciated, and written 
against by the whole crowd, vulgar or instructed, who 
affect contempt for American institutions and put on 
European or oriental airs. In the whole region of lan- 
guage-teaching, including the improved methods in 
learning to read, spell, and “the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly,” the public 
school leads. With few exceptions, in favored acade- 
mies, private sehools, and colleges, the best instruction, 
according to the true scientific methods, in the English 


public life the soul of the teacher’s gospel,—the gospel 
of Aspiration. 


language is found in our superior high and normal 
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schools and free unversities. The same may be claimed 
for instruction in arithmetic, geography, and especially 
history. Within the past twenty years a change has 
come over the spirit and methods of character-training 
and teaching in the original curriculum of public-school 
studies, in the direction of the best scientific methods ; 
a change so great that it is not remarkable that a large 
class of college professors, scientific investigators, polit- 
ical journalists, infallible clergymen, literateurs, fashion- 
able women, and men of affairs have failed to keep up 
with it, and are now assailing the common school for 
defects which, in its advanced region, it has largely 
outgrown. Of course, the public school, as a whole, is 
open to large criticism, as is every region of American 
public life. We only claim that its face is set toward 
the east, its movement in the direction of the true scien- 
tific method, and that all these wholesale impeachments 
of it are unjust and untrue, and therefore unscientific. 


But just at this point we may pardon the sweeping 
disparagement of the eloquent professor out of grati- 
tude for a great deal of truth he undoubtedly tells. 
The whole range of physical studies has been added to 
the common-school curriculum within the last few years. 
The brilliant discoveries, the mighty practical results, 
and the popular expositions of natural science in a new 
and fascinating literature, have awakened the people to 
the necessity of Nature-studies for the million. So, al- 
most everywhere, a laudable attempt has been made to 
meet this great demand. The free universities, high 
and normal schools, and a portion of the institutes, ac- 
cording to the confession of this report, have not ut- 
terly failed. Indeed, some of the most brilliant scien- 
tific instructors in the country are now found in these 
institutions. There is no better Nature-teaching for 
children in America thanin the Westfield (Mass.) State 
Normal School. It is also true that in many of our 
best primary schools, object-teaching is not a verbal driz- 
ale at a small boy holding a dandelion ; and in many of 
our grammar schools oral instruction is used in the true 
spirit of that easily-abused method. 

Still, we fear the pitiless arraignment of our scien- 
tific friends concerning the great mass of Nature-teach- 
ing in public schools, of all grades, is painfully near the 
truth. One of the chief causes, in the upper grades, is 
the imperfect instruction in the scientific department 
of the average college which sends out its young men 
only competent to hear a recitation and fire off a little 
salute of showy experiments. The reason for the fail- 
ure of the great mass of teachers in lower grades is, of 
course, their lack of knowledge and training in the 
natural sciences. The average girl’s academy and fe- 
male seminary is especially feeble in this department ; 
while only thirty-seven per cent. of the teachers in 
Massachusetts are graduates of a normal school; and 
not one in twenty of the women now teaching in the 
country ever saw a school equal to the A grammar 
grade of a Northern city of the second class. 

So the American Association has entered on this 
broad field of reform not a day too soon. The study of 
Nature; the acquirement of correct ways of observation 
of natural objects; the training in those mental and 
moral habits which shall fill American children with 
an enthusiastic desire to know the truth concerning 
“the house they live in,” and the physical universe in 
which they abide, is a most important part, though by 
no means the whole or the superior part of the school- 
training of every child. So much the people already 
understand. Now we look to the Association of Sci- 
enee, not for an ultra-secular and half-materialistic the- 
ory of popular education, which shall “remodel it from 
top to bottom ;” but for some practicable and fruitful 
method of introducing little children to the study of 
nature, and preparing them for genuine scientific study, 
n due time ; for reforming the methods in the colleges 
of which the young men who now preside over the sci- 
*ntific department in the high and normal schools are 
graduates. And, along with this, there should be sug- 
Sestions for some extensive system of training the 
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present corps of teachers in correct methods of instruc- 
tion in natural sciences. An excellent example has 
been given by the Institute of Technology, in Boston, 
in its classes for teachers. Every city in the Union 
could thus be handled, were our best scientific teachers 
fully awake and in complete sympathy with the public 
schools. We shall look with great interest and with a 
good deal of hope to the coming report, next year. 


TAKE A JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


There are thousands of teachers in our country,—too 
many of them in the most cultivated centers of school- 
life,—who are destined to failure from the narrowness of 
their professional outlook. They read no book on the 
art of instruction; they neglect the study that keeps the 
mind alive; they have money enough for social enter- 
tainments and personal adornment, but not a cent for 
an educational journal. They are living in almost com- 
plete ignorance of the great stir in the school-life of the 
land. Now and then, through the daily paper or an 
accidental collision with a rough critic, they learn that 
there is a great deal of fault found with the teachers, 
and a tremendous hubbub over the sehools. But all 
this is treated like a thunderstorm, or any disagreeable 
state of the elements,—simply as a warning to get in- 
doors, close the shutters, make yourself comfortable, and 
let things rage outside. Too many of our young 
women-teachers who have excellent stuff in them, and 
are capable of a vigorous push for self-culture and true 
professional success, are now suffering from this nar- 
rowness of outlook. They are putting on fine airs of 
personal dignity in the face of this storm of criticism, 
and treating all public exception to their work as a sort 
of personal affront to themselves. We know many a 
high-strung and really charming young schoolma’am who 
puts the public, by whose favor she stands in the school- 
room and by whose money she lives, on the same foot- 
ing as the forward young gentleman who pushes his 
attentions freely, or ventures on a remark not flattering 
to her personal pride. The spectacle of a spirited young 
lady in the teacher’s desk, affecting to snub the town or 
city whose public official she is, shirking the institute 
and the convention, too busy about her own private 
affairs to read professional books, or even to join a club 
that subscribes for an educational paper, is not inspiring. 

The thing that should be done by at least a hundred 
thousand American teachers, this month, is to subscribe 
for a good educational journal. There they will learn 
what the superior part of the American people are say- 
ing about them and their schools. They will see there 
against what odds the friends of the best education are 
contending, and realize how many unfriendly tendencies 
are conspiring to block the wheels of popular intelli- 
gence and stay the coming of new light to the republic. 
There they will see their own weakness, even the most 
unpleasant qualities of their own personality, reflected 
in a mirror that is their best friend in revealing them 
as they are. They will find there the heartiest and the 
most thoughtful and delicate recognition of their merits, 
—a hand stretched out as they are about to sink in the 
slough of despond,—a word of good cheer for a dark 
day,—a tender whisper of consolation for a hidden sor- 
row,—a friend that will come to them every week, and 
lift them out of the narrowness of the present into an 
ideal realm of aspiration and cheerful hope. Many a 
teacher owes her awakening to a new professional life and 
her final achievement of genuine success to the few dol- 
lars she was persuaded to invest in the weekly educa- 
tional journal. No little mistress is too poor or obscure, 
no great master is too busy or famous, to afford to dis- 
pense with such a mirror of the educational world of to- 
day. Begin the school-year by investing in this mirror, 
and study yourself in it every morning and evening as 
the days go on. 


gar The date on the wrapper of THE JOURNAL is a receipt for the 
subscription, and indicates the time to which it is paid. : 


DRIFT. 


— Another Richmond is in the field, with lance in rest, 
charging down upon that enemy of the republic and foe of 
mankind, the American common school. Mr, Richard Grant 
White, the charming critic of Shakespeare and fascinating de- 
lineator of English life, feels moved to surpass even the Atlan- 
tic, Scribner, Prof. Youmans, and the Archbishops, in his con- 
temptuous exposure of the rottenness of that pretentious hum- 
bug. It spoils the girls for servants, and the boys for work- 
men, or “thrifty, substantial, respectable’’ men. It poisons 
the voters, and ‘‘ has become, itself, an element and a cause of 
pestilent corruption.’’ All of which proves what every sensible 
man always knew,—that a man may be a great genius, a literary 
expert, and a good many other uncommon things, and utterly 
break down in his estimate of American institutions or the 
present condition of young America. While we are at it, let 
all the international critics let themselves loose concerning the 
stupidity and depravity of Young Jonathan and his sister. 
Who next ? 

— How does it happen that the city of Boston, lauded in 
the gushing rhetoric of our late association as the nearest ap- 
proach to a scientific paradise in America, should hug to her 
deluded heart that unscientific humbug, the common school, 
more persistently than any city on the continent; educate her 
finest children in it, and pay a million and half dollars yearly 
to keep it on the ground ? Here is a great discrepancy, breth- 
ren, which needs explanation. Don’t all speak at once; but 
let somebody enlighten us before next municipal election-day, 

— Father J. J. McDermot, of Springfield, Mass., is an ego- 
tistic Catholic priest who once ran for school-committeeman in 
Ward 1, and being overwhelmingly defeated, concluded the 
common school was ‘‘ godless,’ and started a parochial con- 
cern which removed two or three hundred girls from the 
Hooker schoolhouse. After two years of experimenting, prob- 
ably from lack of funds, he reefs sail and tells his people that, 
although it is wicked, they may send their children to the 
** godless’’ school. But they had better not say, ‘‘ out loud,’’ 
that the public school is better than the parochial, on penalty 
of ; here authorities differ. We fancy the time is 
coming when our adopted citizens will not ask permission of 
the McDermots, the Sculleys, or the McQuades to send their 
children to the public schools. There is one way, and only 
one way, open to the whole crowd of fault-finders of this sort 
Establish a system of schools that, on the whole, is better for 
American children in the estimation of the solid middle-class 
of our people, and there will be no farther necessity of spoiling 
good white paper in writing them down, or lecturing the 
country on their inferiority. 

— The State of North Carolina, though wofully behind Vir- 
ginia in the general development of her school-system, has 
anticipated the Old Dominion in the establishment of a sum- 
mer school for teachers. For three years past the State has 
appropriated several thousand dollars per annum for a six 
weeks’ Institute for white teachers at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and at Fayetteville, for the colored race. 
The attendance has been good, and we should infer that the 
instruction was competent. Mrs. Pollock of Washington, has 
given lessons on the kindergarten to the at acceptance of 
the teachers and ladies of the neighborhood. One of the best 
things about these new Institutes in the South is the heart 
interest of the State universities in the new public school. 
One may hope this happy union will abide, and the South will 
not, like the North, vexed with the spectacle of leading 
universities and their professors ranging themselves with the 
enemies of the best free education of the masses of the people. 

— In the report of the four professors to the A. A. A. S, on 
Science in Public Schools, the failure of scientific method is 
largely attributed to the graded system now established in the 
country. As well might the failure of a campaign be ascribed 
to the organization of the defeated army in companies, or the 
demoralization of a neighborhood to the life of the people in 
families! School-grading is simply the most obvious first step 
out of educational chaos. If individual isolation were essential 
to the true education, the Creator, who certainly is ‘‘ scien- 
tific,”’ would have dispersed the race, each man “under his 
own vine and fig tree,” instead of “‘ setting them in families”’ 
and making association the primal law of humanity. Of 
course, all association, including school-grading, is open to the 

ril of mechanism in method and the despotism of the major- 
ty. But there is no safeguard so complete against pedagogic 
bulldozing as a sharp class free to question, where every mind 
uses its right of reviewing its fellow. And of all instances of 
the overlaying of a noble mind by a powerful intellect, run by 
a stubborn will, the most painful is John Stuart Mill, trying 
for twenty years, like a Sampson in chains, to break out of the 
prison-house of his father’s system of isolated, individual in- 
struction. 

— One of the most valuable contributions to general cultiva- 
tion in the school-room is the little volume of Graded Selec- 
tions for Memorizing, compiled by John B. Peaslee, superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati public schools. Beginning with verses 
suitable for little children, it is intended to meet the want of 
advanced scholars. It is not the least merit of the volume 
that is compiled with no regard to the absurd rule, enforced 
upon the Cincinnati schools a dozen years, forbidding all re- 
ligious reading, singing, and the use of the Bible. From re- 
cent observations we can testify that this foolish regulation is 
rapidly becoming a dead letter; the good sense of superior 
teachers, all the time, enforcing the absolute necessity of moral 


instruction, supported by the highest sanctions of 
Christan ithe 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE EARLY LIFE AND PUBLIC CAREER OF James A. GAR- 
MaJsor-GeneraL, U. 8S. A. Including, also, 

he Life of Chester A. Arthur. By Gen. Jamea 
Brisbin, author of Life of Grant and Colfaz, etc. Philas- 

f delphia and Springfield: Hubbard Brothers. 
Independent of any special interest this admirable biography 
may have at the present time, it is a book of permanent value, 
and should be read and studied by the young men of America. 
Garfield's life is the record of a man who has made his career 
a wonderful one by force of his own persevering industry and 
faithful application. Like that of Abraham Lincoln, it will 
serve as a healthful stimulus to those who, though born in 
comparative obscurity, may, by native energy, become among 
the foremost in the counsels of the nation. As we read of 
Garfield’s home in his early days, his earnest work at school 
and college, we can account for his success as a college 
president, as a soldier, as an orator and statesman in the halls 
of Congress. Garfield, as a boy, foretold Garfield, the man, — 
honest and honored. This book is beautifully printed, and 
numerous illustrations of excellence add to its value. Mr. 
Brisbin has written this work in a spirit of absolute candor 
and it well sets forth a true account of the life and character 

of one of America’s foremost men. 


Tue New Text-Boox on Puysi tary 
cs An Elemen Course 
So Philosophy, designed for Use in High Schools 
on cademies. By LeRoy C. Coole , Ph.D., professor of 
ysics and Chemistry in Vassar College. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 90 cents. 


This is an essentially new text-book of physics, although 
based upon the author’s former very popular treatise. We 
find that it has been entirely rewritten, and much new and 
very important matter added, particularly in the matter of 
electricity, electrial induction, the telephone, the phonograph, 
and numerous other discoveries and applications which the re- 
cent progress in the science has made desirable to be taught in 
an elementary course in physics. We are especially pleased 
with the arrangement of the topics and the new features, which 
adapt it most admirably to the wants of the class-room. The 
review-exercise at the end of each chapter,—consisting, first, of 
a concise and clear summary of principles presented; second, 
a summary of topics; and, lastly, of problems suited to make 
the application practical and familiar to the student, — are in- 
valuable. The excellent illustrations, the references to other 
authorities, and the complete alphabetical index, together with 
the exquisite printing upon tinted paper, and tasteful binding, 
combine to make this one of the best text-books ever made by 
the American publishers. None but a practical teacher could 
make a book so well adapted to the wants of teachers in high 
schools and academies. We find that it covers the field, and 
gives a plain and concise presentation of the elementary prin- 
ciples of theoretical and practical value. Teachers should ex- 
amine it at once. ; 


Lirerary Stupies From THe GREAT BritiseH AUTHORS. 
By H. H. Morgan. St. Louis: G J. Jones & Co. 


The compiler of these masterpieces of English literature is 
the well-known able principal of the St. Louis High School, 
and he has profited by his successful experience as an instruc- 
tor, and has presented specimens which not only fairly repre- 
sent the various peculiarities of style of the authors quoted, 
but such as will best secure the desired results as themes of 
study by students in our American schools. The selections 
are of the very best character, and all objectionable passages are 
wisely excluded. In our judgment the index to authors and se- 
ections, together with the references for further readings is the 
most valuable portion of the volume. This index presents the 
date of publication of the first work of the authors,thus enabling 
the student to learn what writers were contemporaneous, and 
the date of birth and death. Under the head “ Further Refer- 
ences,”’ are found guidance and helps to a broader reading and 
study than the limited selections of such a work as this would 
furnish. We bespeak for this carefully-executed work of Mr. 
Morgan the examination of all teachers who seek to aid their 
pupils in acquiring an intelligent acquaintance with English 
literature. 


Tue Wevtcome Corvus. A Book for High and Normal 
Schools Seminaries, Academies, and Singing-Classes; con- 
taining Elemen Principles, Practical Studies in Nota- 
tion, votional Selections Anthems and Choruses, and 
Tae gay for three or four voices. By W. 8. Tilden. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Teachers of music in the schools will be interested in the 
elementary department, which is on a different plan from that 
contained in most works of its kind. The theory of tonality 
is explained in a manner adapted to popular comprehension. 
The rhythmic element is presented in its most comprehensible 
form, by reference to measure and accent in poetry. The pro- 
cess of developing the sense of tune is briefly explained, with 
exercises for beginners written in the popular French metliod. 
These include all the common varieties of measure and sub- 
divisions of the beat. The staff-notation is presented in suc- 
cinct form, with a course of exercises for note-reading. The 
principal harmonies are taught as the basis of part-singing. 
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thems, and choruses, and part-songs. The devotional sele - ‘including marriage, married women, divorce, insane persons, 
tions embrace about forty unsectarian hymns suitable for Codification, civil damage laws, cruelty to animals, lotteries, 
Sunday laws, corporations, matters of special interest relating 
opening and closing exercises in schools, set to familiar and to ordinances of cities and regulations of town and country 
sterling tunes. There are thirty-two pages of anthems and |ife, travel and transportation. 
choruses, mostly short, and not too difficult for a singing-class | 
of ordinary ability. The part-songs are of great variety, both 
as to style and grade of difficulty. There are among them sev- 
eral well-known melodies which are favorites with singing- 
people. This book is a continuation of the series which com- 
menced with The Hour of Singing, a book which, with its 
successor, The High School Choir, has been very widely known.| in paper, $1.00. 
The present issue contains an entirely fresh collection of words} ‘This yolume contains, in a highly condensed form, a great 
and music, and is not a repetition of either of its predecessors. | gmount of original and hitherto unknown information con- 
Care has been taken in the selection of words suited for those ‘cerning, not only the obelisk, which has just reached our 
who are sesking for a music-book to place in the hands of shores, but also regarding all the other twenty-nine obelisks 
young people. Although compiled with special reference to now in existence. It gives a complete history of their origin, 


Tue OBELISK AND FrREEMASONRY, according to the Discov- 
eries of Belzoni and Commander Gorringe. Also, a com- 
parison between Egyptian Symbols and those discovered in 
American Mounds. By John A. Weisse, M.D. With col- 
ored and plain illustrations, the hieroglyphs of the American 
and English obelisks, and translations into English by Dr. 
8. Birch. New York: J. W. Bouton. Price, in cloth, $2.00; 


high schools and seminaries, it isan excellent book for singing- 
classes. The indications of a course of training for beginners, 
the reading-exercises, and the variety of easy sacred and sec- 
ular pieces, render it a good book for evening singing-schools. 
The more difficult choruses and anthems, with the part songs 
of Mendelssohn, Abt, Blum, and others, present selections 
well adapted to the wants of the social choir. 


TrouBLesome DavuGuters. By L. B. Walford, author of 
Mr. Smith, Pauline, Cousins, etc. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is the latest volume of the popular “ Leisure Hour Se- 
ries.”” Nothing need be said in favor of Mrs. Walford's writ- 
ings to those who are familiar with them. They are worthy 
of a place in this series, whose books are growing in popular- 
ity, and may now be regarded as established favorites with the 
most discriminating class of readers of fiction in America. 


Tae Ogations OF DemostHengs. Translated by Thomas 
Leland, D D. Intwo parts; 20centseach. 

Frospes AGrestes; or, Readings in Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters”’ 15 ceuts. 

Joan or Arc. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 10 cents. — 


The above constitute Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the “Standard 
Edition”’ series published by [. K. Funk & Co., of New York. 


These works are too well known to our readers to need de- 
scription from us. The price at which they are now published 
by this enterprising firm bring them withia the reach of all 
who would read these standard works. 


A Geometry For Beornners. By G. A. Hill, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Ginu & Heath. 


This elementary work presents the science of geometry by a 
method suited to promote the natural growth of the mental 
powers. It consists largely of exercises for the pupils to work 
out for themselves, —and they are happily calculated to de- 
velop the inventive faculty, and enable the learner to adopt 
the principles to the practical demands of daily life. The 
arrangement and plan seem to be well adapted to make the 
study interesting and useful to students under fifteen years of 
age, and to admirably prepare the way for the more abstract 
study of the higher mathematics. In many of its features this 
work corresponds to the methods generally followed in the 
teaching of this branch, in the best elementary schools of Ger- 
many, where the study of geometry is recognized as among 


the most important branches in the curriculum. We think 
the time is approaching when the practical uses of the study 
of geometry will be more generally valued in our American 
schools, — especially in the grammar schools, — which fit the 
great mass of our youth for the duties of life. Every graduate 
of these schools should be able to measure distances, and com- 
pute lengths, areas, and volumes, The use of a book like this 
will secure this desirable result. 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAw;; or, The Com- 
mon Law of Deliberative Assemblies systematically arranged 
for the use of the Parliamentarian and the Novice. By 
George T. Fish. New York: Harper Brothers. 

This is one of the most concise and complete little manuals 
of Parliamentary law and deliberative usage we have ever seen. 
As a book of reference, the marginal guide to articles is a 
great convenience, and enables a person to turn readily to 
almost ony subject without the aid of the index. Teachers 
will find this Manual valuable as a guide to oral lessons that 
should be given in all grammar and high schools on this subject. 


Lire oF Mozart. By Louis Nohl; translated from the Ger- 
man by Joho J. or. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1 25. 

~This volume is a valuable contribution to the series of biog- 

raphies of eminent musicians, and is issued in exquisite taste. 
A fine likeness of the great composer furnishes the frontis- 
piece, and the admirably translated text gives the chief 
events in the life of one whose works are largely the expression 
of his own joys and sorrows, —the picture of his own soul in 
tones. Every one interested in music will welcome this well- 
written biography of Mozart. 


Jupe@e And Jory. A Popular Explanation of Leading Topics 
in the Law of the Land. By jamin Vaughn Abboit. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is an exceedingly useful volume, and should be in the 
hands of every citizen of the United States. It gives an out- 


line of our government, and our courts and their law-books; 
gives the decisions of the courts upon leading subjects, such 
as citizenship and civil rights, the Indians and the Chinese, 


The body of the book is made up of devotional selections, an- | banking and commerce, and all matters relating to State laws, 


mode of execution and engineering, when, where and by whom 
erected, and the reasons therefor. Also the hieroglyphs of the 


New York and London obelisks, with translations by the emi- 
nent Egyptologist, Samuel Birch, have been added. 

To the Masonic Fraternity this epitome must prove an inter- 
‘esting revelation, demonstrating the existence of the craft in a 
remote antiquity, never dreamed of by the highest authorities 
and most writers on the subject of Freemasonry. The breth- 
ren will find a galaxy of operative and theoretic Masons of all 
climes and countries, from Jabal and Tubal Cain to Pharaoh 
Rameses [I., or Sesostris, to Solomon and Hiram, to Alfred the 
Great and Frederick the Great, and to Benjamin Franklin and 
George Washiugton. Moreover they will find when, where, 
and why the word FReE was affixed to Mason. A chapter, de- 
‘voted to Masonic signs, emblems, and symbols, u in the 

Oid and New World prior to Columbus, may interest American 
‘archewvlogists. The book closes with an article setting forth 
‘the persecutions of Freemasonry by Church and State in 
Europe, and its rapid spread over America and Oceanica within 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 


This volume is handsomely bound, and is fully illustrated 
with cuts of obelisks and fac similes of hieroglyphs of ancient 
Egyptian monuments. 


Fev_ter’s New Paimary Agirametic. The Elements of 
Arithmetic, containing oral and written problems, and drill- 
card exercises. By Professors Felter and Farrand, authors 
of a series of arithmetics, etc. A model elementary treatise 
on Numbers, New York: Charies Scribuer’s Sons; cloth 
bound. Price, 30 cents. 

This new primary arithmetic completes Scribner’s new series 
of arithmetics. It aims at practical class-room work, and 
meets the demands of the ‘‘ new-departure’’ method of teaching 
this branch. [t ignores theoretical discussion and technicalities, 
and presents a large variety of practical examples for drill- 
exercises. It happily blends mental and written exercises, 
jand introduces a special feature of drill-card work of the 
|most important and valuable character. We have never ex- 
‘amined a more appropriate or beautful set of illustrations than 


|are found in this series of arithmetics, It is printed in elegant 

style, and bound in a tasteful aud substantial manner. Every 
teacher of primary arithmetic is invited to examine this book. 
Copies will be sent for this purpose on receipt of 15 cents. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12;Dey street, New York, have 
in press a new book by Spurgeon, — John Ploughman’s Pic- 
tures; or, More of John Ploughman’s Talk. This book is 
-quaintly illustrated wtih thirty-nine engravings. It will ap- 


pear in our cheap “‘ Standard Series.”’ This is its first publi- 
cation in America. Price, 15 cents. 
- Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. make the im- 
portant announcement that Swinton’s Supplementary Read- 
| ers, edited by William Swinton,and George R. Cathcart, au- 
‘thor of “ Literary Readers,”’ etc., are now ready. This series 
will consist of, I. ‘‘ Easy Steps for Little Feet,’’ supplementary 
First Reader; IL. ‘Golden Book of Choice Reading,” sup- 
plementary to Second Reader; III. ‘‘ Book of Tales,’’ being 
school readings, imaginative and emotional, supplementary to 
Third Reader; IV. “‘ Readings from Nature’s Book,” supple- 
mentary to Fourth Reader; V. ‘‘ Seven American Classics,”’ VI. 
“Seven British Classics,”” both supplementary to Fifth Reader. 


Swinton’s Supplementary Readers form a series of carefully- 
| graduated reading-books, designed to connect with any of the 
| regular series of Readers. The six books are closely codrdin- 

ated with the several Readers of the regular series. Superin- 
‘tendents and teachers will welcome these new books with 

pleasure. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published 
new edition of the complete works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
uniform with the “Globe” Cooper, Dickens, and Waverley, 
| which have proved so widely popular. It contains all of Haw- 
thorne’s works, — novels, short stories, travel essays, note- 
books, and books for children; 6 volumes, with 24 illustrations ; 
sold only in sets; price of sets, in cloth, $10; half-calf, $25. 
‘'To all teachers and students of American literature this will 
be good news. The type is clear, and the size of the books 
‘convenient for family and school use, and the price a marvel 
of cheapness. This edition should be in every school library 
in America. 

_ They have also issued The Bodley Book for 1880. By the 

anthor of the previous books of this exceedingly popular series. 

Profusely illustrated, and bound in a curiously-ornamen 

cover, $150; and The Stillwater Tragedy, a novel by Thomas 

Bailey Aldrich, author of Prudence Palfrey, Marjorie Daw, 

ete.; 1 vol. 12mo., $1.50. 
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THE DIXON PENCIL EXCURSION. 


sARATOGA, TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE. —A 
PRINCELY ENTERTAINMENT. 


An excursion was given to the members of the American 
Institute of Instruction, at the close of their session at Sara- 
toga, by the celebrated Dixon Graphite Pencil Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J. Under the direction of their representative, Mr. 
George G. McLean, the arrangements were made, and perfect 
success crowned the effort from beginning to end. It wasa 
halcyon day,—a red-letter day. No one of the happy 400 will 
ever forget the experience. 

On the morning of the 9th of July, 400 took passage on a 
special train from Saratoga. We were soon moving over 
ground which will be ever memorable in the history of our 
country. Every foot of ground traversed on this excursion, 
from its start to the end of the route, is full of historic in- 
terest. It was, as you know, near Saratoga, that Bur- 
goyne surrendered in 1777. On the very ground over which 
our train sped, the tide of battle had ebbed and flowed for 
nearly @ quarter of a century. This county was the battle- 
ground of the old French war. The fiery Frenchman, the 
crafty savage, the veterans from England, all struggled here for 
the supremacy of America, 

The train reached Ticonderoga, and all were soon wending 
their way up the hill where stands the old ruins so full of in- 
terest and so dear to every American heart. The story of 
the capture was graphically told by the historian of the 
place, Mr. Baldwin; we could almost see the towering form of 
Col. Ethan Allen, followed by his little band of hardy Green- 
Mountain boys, and hear him demand the surrender of the 
fort from the surprised and bewildered commander! The re- 
sult we all know well. 

Ina grove near the fort, and commanding a view of Lake 
Champlain, the Dixon Company had prepared a bountiful 
lunch, We were soon at work, doing justice to the occasion. 
Lunch for 400 hungry school-teachers, in a remote part of the 
country, is no small affair, but it was successfully accom- 
plished; and visions of good Secretary Northrop in the kitchen 
still haunts our minds, and we all remember how many times 
the lemonade-tub struck bottom. 


But the shriek of the locomotive warned us to hasten, and 
indeed we were nothing loath, for our eyes were soon to feast 
on that beautiful Lake Horicon, which travelers have told us 
so many times was the most beautiful spot in all this broad 
land. But few had ever seen it before, and when we embarked 
on the steamer ‘* Horicon,”’ and looked up the lake, we were 
quite willing to believe all that had been said in praise of its 
beauty. It is indeed so lovely that a pen cannot portray it. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. The day was so fair that we 
heard more than one exclaim, ‘ This day must have been made 
for us.’ The summer clouds, as they floated in the “ liquid 
air,’ cast their shadows over the beautiful hills and moun- 
tains that rose on either side, and fairly seemed to play with 
each other op the eastern mountain-sides, so swiftly they 
moved in their flight. The surface of the lake was dotted, too, 
with hundreds of emerald gems, some larger, some smaller, 
but all beautiful. As we watched them, we thought many a time 
of that wonderful creation of our beloved Cowper; and the 
“ Leatherstocking Tales’ would come into mind. The names 
of “‘ Hawk-Eye,”’ ‘‘Uncas,”’ and Chingochgook,”’ rose un- 
bidden. One could almost picture the canoe gliding along 
with the silent Indian and the noble scout, ‘‘ Old Kildeer ”’ in 
hand, standing ready to send the fatal message at the dusky 
foe. One could shut his eyes and picture it all out with but 
little effort of the imagination. 

We traversed the lake from north to south, and landed at 
the southern end, at Fort William Henry Hotel. On the very 
spot where the hotel now stands once stood the fort which 
will be remembered with horror as long as the world shall 
stand. The massacre of Fort William Henry was one of the 
blackest pages that sully the fame of France. Dinner was an- 
nounced the moment of arrival. The bounty of the Pencil 
Company was once more made manifest, for in the spacious 
dining-room of this celebrated hotel the entire party sat down 
‘o a regular course dinnes. This was entertaining, indeed, 
after the'fashion of princes. 

At 6 o’clock we re-embarked, and commenced the return- 
trip. If-possible, the lake looked more beautiful than ever. 
As the sun went down, the lengthened shadows fell on the 
mountain-side, until it seemed as if in serenity, depth of color, 
a of form, the very perfection of beauty had been at- 


It was fitting now to give expression to the universal feeling 
of gratitude toward the Pencil Company, and calling all to- 
gether forward, Professor Carleton, the retiring president, 
called for speeches, 

Resolutions had been drawn up by the officers and leading 
men, thanking most cordially and heartily the Dixon Graphite 
Pencil Company, for the royal entertainment. It is needless 
‘o say that it was unanimously carried, with hearty and up- 
Toarious applause. 

Northrop, Carleton, Mowry, Lane, Eaton, and many others, 
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spoke in the same vein, giving praise to the Company who had 
succeeded so well in giving a day of rare, peculiar pleasure to the 
teachers of the American Institute. 

Mr. George G. McLean was called upon to respond in behalf 
of the Company. He thanked them briefly for their kindly 
words, and gave a brief history of the origin of the excursion ; 
the idea of the Pencil Company being to do something to show 
to the teachers their appreciation of the generous, unsolicited 
welcome they had in past years given to the Graphite Pencil. 

Three cheers were given for Mr. G. G. McLean, the Com- 
pany’s representative, three more for the Graphite Pencil, when 
the steamer struck the dock on the return-trip, and all im- 
mediately boarded the train and started for Saratoga, ar- 
riving safely in comfortable time. Nothing happened to mar 
the pleasure of the entire party. The completeness of the 
details of the whole arrangement was specially spoken of, 
Mr. McLean and Mr. Gorham Dennis made all the arrange- 
ments at the Saratoga end; and Mr. John A. Walker, the sec- 
retary of the Dixon Company, and Dr. Potter, made the ar- 
rangements at the Lake George end of the route, Everything 
was anticipated so completely that failure was impossible, and 
we close by heartily thanking the Dixon Graphite Pencil Co. 
for their unwearied exertions on that day in behalf of the 
teachers of the American Institute. We give below a copy of 
the resolution : 

ON BOARD STEAMER 
LAKE Gror@E, N. Y., July 9, 1880. 

Whereas, We four hundred and ten members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction have this day enjoyed, at the 
hands of the Dixon Crucible Co., a delightful trip over this 
most beautiful lake, with ample lunch at Fort Ticonderoga, 
and dinner at Fort William Henry; therefore, 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to said Com- 
pany, and especially to their agent, Mr. George G. McLean, 

or their generous courtesies; and we hereby give expression 
to our appreciation of one of the most delightful excursions 
we have ever enjoyed. 

Resolved, That the pleasant recollections of this charming 
day, spent in the presence of the most beautiful scenery with 
which the beneficent Creator has adorned our country, will 
always be cherished by us with sincere and grateful appreciation. 

Resolved, That we will never make a black mark, or “ set 
down aught in malice’’ against a company which has furnished 
such a red-letter pleasure day for the calendar of the hard- 
worked members of the teachers’ profession. 

I, N. CARLETON, President. 

Henry FE, SAwveEnr, Secretary. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPAN. 


esting exercises at the annual examination of the two normal 
schools at Tokio. It will interest our readers if we give some 
of the particulars of an Eastern graduation scene, as trans- 
lated from the program by Professor Mason: 


TRANSLATION OF PROGRAM FOR THE GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES OF TOKIO NORMAL SCHOOL, JULY 15 (1880), YEAR 
OF MEIDI, 
All normal students go into the hall up-stairs, and get seated 
at 8.00 o’clock. 
Members of institution and guests get their seats up-stairs at 
8.30 o’clock. 
Graduating class sings a song, called ‘‘ Waga Hino Moto, 
with organ, kotos, kokin, and samisen. 

Mr. Shuji [sawa, the principal of the school, reports the re- 
sults of the school-work for the closing term. 

Mr. Ogawa, the first student in the graduating class, reads 
the valedictory address. 

Mr. Isawa delivers the diplomas to the graduating students. 

His Excellency, Kuki Se ep the vice-Minister of Educa- 
tion, addresses the graduating class. 

The graduating ps sings the parting song called ‘‘ Hotar- 
uno-Akari.”’ 

All come down stairs, and get their seats in the hall. 


Children in the Training School come in marching to the 
hall, and get their seats at 10.00 o’clock. 

Mr. L. W. Mason teaches elementary lessons in singing. e 
Children sing the pieces called “ Cho-cho,”’ ** Miwataseba, 
“Haruno - Yayoi,” etc., with piano, violin, kotos, kokin, 

samisen, etc. 

Students of the graduating class teach the following subjects: 
Form (lower grade), by Mr. S. Hayashi. Fraction (lower 
grade), by Mr. K. Sawabe. Minerals (upper grade), by Mr. K. 
Shinowara. Ph (upper. by Mr. G. Asaka. Chem- 
is upper e), by Mr. S. Ogawa. 
certificates to the children, and gives re- 
wards to the merited scholars. 

All children march out, and then all persons leave the hall. 


Lunches will be given to the guests at Sho-hei-pan, at 12.30 


o’clock p. m. 
July the 13th, year of Meidi. 
In the Tokio Girls’ Normal School there were 14 graduates 
who finished all the sciences in this school; their names and 
ages follow: 
Gin Uyeno, 18 years and 3 months. 
Ludzu Stsuki, 17 years and 3 months. 
Kei Yoshida, 17 years and 4 months. 
Nobuye Usami, 16 years and 4 months. 
Natsu Kiyokawa, 18 years and 3 months. 
Mitsu Marubashi, 16 years and 4 months. 
Kiku Shida, 20 years and 8 months. 
Tama Yamashita, 15 years and 11 months. 


Giun Takamine, 18 years and 6 months. 


Kin Kato, 18 years and 7 months. 
Chika Murashima, 19 years and 4 months. 
Kin Takahashi, 21 years and 4 months. 
Fuki Tatsumi, 18 years and 6 months. 
Koku Uyeda, 17 years and 6 months. 
The following are the names of sciences. taught : 
History,—Japanese and world. 
Sentence,—Chinese History,—Japanese Grammar, and the 
making of sentences. 
apan and the World. 
Arithmetic,—Japanese and foreign way (mathematics). 
Trigonometry, elementary. 
Geometry, elementary. 
Algebra, elementary. 
Bookkeeping, elementary. 
Physics (Stewart's). 
Inorganic Chemistry (Roscoe’s). 
Organic Chemistry (Schorremmer’s). 
Mineralogy, Elements of (Dana’s). 
Botany, Elements of. 
Zodlogy, Elements of. 
Physiology, Elements of. 
Political Economy, Elements of. 
Physical Geography, Elements of. 
Moral Science. 
Drawing, — From lines to objects, flowers, birds, animals, 
and Practical Geometry. 
Writing (Kai) (Giyo}. (So). 
Singing. 


Sewing,—From the management of moving needles to mak - 
ng 
ymnastics,—Dumbells, wands, and bags. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THE NOMINEES OF THE MAYOR 

to the Board of Education, whose names were given in a for- 
mer letter, were almost unanimously confirmed by the com- 
mon council at a recent meeting. The question now agitating 
school-circles is, Who shall be president of the Board? Hon. 
P. A. Hayne, the present executive, is reappointed to the 
Board, and during his one term has given general satisfaction. 
He has been fair in his rulings, and conciliatory rather than 
positive in his policy. It has been customary to compliment 
the president with a second term, but Mr. Hayne, it is said, 
does not covet reélection, being desirous of courting the ease 
that falls to an ordinary member. The two active aspirants to 
the place are J. C. Richber and W. J. English. They base 
their claims on seniority of membership, and it is true that 
they have been very long on the Board, too long in fact for 
the good of the school. They were two of the trio that fa- 
vored the ring, under whose auspices Mr. Pickard was crowded 
out of the superintendency, and Francis Hanford murdered. 


We have received through the courtesy of Prof. L. W. Ma-| They were both candidates for the presidency last year, and 
son, Musical Director at Tokio, Japan, an account of the inter-| did the schools the good service of defeating each other. The 


truths which they told of each other, at that time, were more 
wholesome than palatable. 

HOG AMBITION 

and his puppy conceit would carry him to any extent,’’ and 
“his constitutional crookedness would lead him to betray his 
brother,’”’ were the mutual estimates which they placed upon 
each other’s character. The dishonesty of one of these parties 
has never been questioned, and his elevation to the presidency 
would give him too wide a sphere of usefulness. The personal 
honesty of the other is not so fixed a fact in the public mind 
as it used tobe. The act of taking a retainer-fee from one 
party while acting as attorney for the opposing party to a suit, 
is not considered professional even by the bar of Chicago. It 
will not be creditable to the Board of Education to elect a man 
its president who is liable to be disbarred before the expiration 
of his term of office. At any rate, sinking the question of 
personal honesty, it will not be regarded as exactly right by 
the better portion of our people to honor, in connection with 
the school-board, any of the old mischievous ring. 

IN SENIORITY OF MEMBERSHIP, 

combined with personal respectability, Mr. E.G. Keith is en- 
titled to the presidency of the Board. But Mr. Keith states it 
as his intention to resign when he has settled some matters 
relating to the release of school-fund property. Mr. Keith’s 
work in this business has been very efficient and advantageous 
to the schools, the result of it being an increase of income 
from rents during the next five years. The original school- 
section of Chicago was the site of what is now some of the 
best business-property in the city. One hundred and forty- 
four blocks comprised the magnificent donation of the Govern- 
ment to the schools of Chicago, but of this domain only four 
blocks are now left, which yield one-sixth or one-fifth of the 
sum required to pay teachers. In the event of Mr. Keith’s re- 
signing, Gen. I. N. Stiles would be eminently suitable for 
president. He is the keenest, ablest man on the Board, and 
as straight and clean as any man could be. He is an advocate 
rather than a judge, and no one is long in doubt as to which 
side he is on. 

HIS RULINGS WOULD BE FAIR 

but positive, and the business of the Board would never hes- 
itate or languish in his management. Another admirable 
member, and one of good presidential timber, is Hon, Martin A. 
Delaney. Heis afair, honorable man, a good parliamentarian, 
and a genuine friend of the schools. He isa Catholic, but con- 
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fines his convictions to his personal character and practice,—that 
is, is a Catholic by faith, not by business and politics. The pos- 
uring of a few Catholic pretenders in the old school-board ring 
brought suspicion on the whole Catholic population concern- 
ing its attitude toward the public-school system. By the mys- 
tery and machinations of a few monkeyish tricksters, the 
Americans were made to believe that the attacks on the 
schools under the management of the ring were directed from 
Rome by the general of the Jesuits; whereas the Catholics of 
Chicago are as friendly toward the schools as are their co- 
religionists of Boston. And moreover, the members of the 
ring, far from being abetted by the Catholic clergy and oper- 
ating under episcopal sanction, were under 

THE EXTREME DISPLEASURE OF THE BISHOP, 
on account of their mischievous propensities and immoral 
characters. The Board never before contained so many pro- 
fessing Catholics, and never was there in the Board a more 
cordial and liberal disposicion toward the schools. 

DURING VACATION 

Superintendent Howland has been engaged in binding up, 
with splint and bandage, the high-school course that had been 
so sadly mutilated by the ring. This was no slight task, as the 
former course in the Division high schools was intended to un- 
dermine the Central High School rather than prepare and lead 
up toit. But the work has been done, and the following are 
the schedules of study that have been evolved out of the chaos 
of the late administration: 


FULL FOUR YEAR COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR. 
First Term. Second Term. Third Term 
Algebra, bra, Algebra, 
Physical Geography, Physical Geography, Physiology, 
Latin or German. Physiology, Latin or German. 
or 
SECOND YEAR. 
Geom Trigonometry 
History," History. t History, 
Latin or German, Latin or German, Latio or German, 
Natural History, Botany. 
Botany. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Natural Philosoph Nataral Philosoph: Natural Philosoph 
Literature,’ Bngtish Literatare,’ 


Latin, Germ., or Fr’ch, 
Chemistry. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Astronomy, 
Geology. 
Political 
ch., 


Latin, Germ., or 
Reviews. 


Political Economy, 
Latia, Germ., or 
Stady of Authors. 


ch. 


Composition, declamation, and select readings through the course ; 
drawing and singing optional through the course; bookkeeping optional 
the last year. 
THREE YEAR CLASSICAL COURSE. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Algeb Algebra, Algeb 
ra, ra, 
fin Reader, Latin Reader, Latin, — Cesar, 
Greek. Greek. 
SECOND YEAR 
Latin,—Cesar, Latin,—Cicero or Cesar, Latin,—Cicero, 
Greek ,— Greek ,— Anabasis. Greek ,— 
THIRD YEAR. 
Latin Compositi Latin Composit Latin 
no Com on a tion tin on 
mposition. Greek Composition, Reviews. 
Reviews. 

Composition, declamation, and select readings bem the course ; 
drawiag and singing optional through the course; G elective r 
the first year. 

TWO YEAR COURSE. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First Term. Second Term, Third Term. 
Phesical Geograph Ph Physiol 
English. Physiol Mod. Eng. Literature. 
Mod. ‘Literature. ms 
SEOOND YEAR. 
Geom Geom Trigonom 
History.” History,’ History or 
Commercial Arithmetic. Natural Philosophy. Natural Philosophy. 


Compositi.n, declamation 
ent slagiug optional through the course. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE PRESENT 


SCHOOL YEAR. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Algeb Algebra, 
ra, 
Physical Geography, Physical Geography, Physiol > 
Latin or German. Physiology, or 
Latin or 
SECOND YEAR. 
Geometry Geometry, Trigonometry 
Pnyriology, Nataral History, Botany, 2 
Latin or Latin or German. Latin or German. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Natural Philosopb ic Ch atural History 
Rhetoric, ” lish Literatare, lish Literature, 
» Germ., or Fre’h. , Germ., or Fre’h. , Germ., or Fre’h 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Astronomy Astronom Geology 
Civil Government, Geology, of Political Econom 
Latin, Germ., or Fre’h, Political Rocnentyy Latin, Germ., or Fr’ch, 
Stady of Authors. Germ.,or Fr’ch, Reviews. 
Reviews. 
Composition, declamation, and course ; 
drawing and singing optional through the course. The isa provisional 
course to dovetail the old onto the new order of study. 


Chicago, Sept., 1880. 


ILLINOIS. 


The four weeks teachers’ institute at Peoria, was very suc- 
cessful this summer. Professor Pillsbury had charge of the 
classes in arithmetic; Professor Edwards of those in botany, 


and select readings through the course ; 


Latin, Germ., or Fr’ch, 
Chemistry. 


Geology, 

Political 

Latin, Germ., or Frch, 
ows. 


didactics, and reading; Professor Crow of thosein zodlogy and 
philosophy; and Frank Plummer gave instruction in pen- 
manship. 

MINNESOTA. 

The tuition at the State Normal School, Winona, is only 
$250 aterm. All text-books and school supplies are furnished 
free of charge. The principal is Irwin Shepard. Miss Kate 
M. Ball, of Lyons, New York, has been elected teacher of 
drawing, penmanship, and accounts. Miss Ball holds a first- 
grade certificate of the normal course of the Cooper Institute 
Art Union of New York city. 

A State Teachers’ Institute for Fillmore, Houston, and 
Winona counties will be opened at Rushford, Sept. 20, at 200 
p. m., to continue two weeks. County Superintendent Brady 
will preside over the Institute, assisted by County Supts. Cam- 
eron and Lord. Able teachers will be furnished by the super- 
intendent of public instruction. Instruction will be given by 
experienced and competent iustitute workers, and it will be a 
special aim to meet the wants of young teachers and of those 
who have had but little experience. Lessons will be given 
illustrative of the best methods of dealing with classes in our 
cou.mon schools, and the principles of organization and school 
government will be practically treated. The Institute will be 
open at all times to the public, and it is especially desired that 
district trustees should be present, that they may judge for 
themselves respecting the relative ability of those who may 
apply for their schools. The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion will be present and will lecture to teachers and cilizens on 
the evening of Sept. 30. It is hoped that Prof. I. Shepard, of 
the Winona Normal School, can visit the Institute and lecture 
on some evening. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 


Allow me to correct a statement which appeared in your col- 
umns in regard to the funds by which the Iowa institutes are 
maintained. 

First: Each applicant for a teachers’ certificate pays to the 
superintendent one dollar for the institute fand. The dollar 
is paid for the examination, —not for the certificate. Conse- 
quently, if the superintendent has to examine a booby who 
thinks he knows enough to keep school, he gets a dollar for 
his institute fund. 

Second; Every teacher that attends the institute pays one 
dollar toward the same fund. This is required but once a 
year; and the fee is the same whether the institute be one 
week or four. Attendance is not compulsory. 

Third: The State appropriates $50 for each institute legally 
held. 

Fourth: The counties may appropriate, but generally do 
not, an additional amount. The fund from other sources is 
ample, at least in the larger counties. 

Supposing that the number who apply for certificates and 
fail, or who attend the institutes for the purpose of obtaining 
a certificate, is about equal to that of the teachers who, for 
various reasons, do not attend, the institute fund is about 
$2.00 per teacher, plus the $50 appropriated by the State. 

H. L. B. 


—eoo—— 


OHIO. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 
of the Dayton schools, just published, contains the reports of 
the president of the Board of Education, Dr James K. Web- 
ster; of the superintendent of instruction, Dr. John Hancock; 
of the clerk of city examiners, and of various committees and 
sub-committees. It also contains valuable statistics, the 
course of study, specimens of questions used in the annual ex- 
aminations, and a report of the sanitary condition of the 
schools, with especial reference to the eyesight of the pupils, 
by Prof. W. J. Conklin, M.D. The statistics show that there 
are ten district schools with 5,374 pupils, one intermediate 
school with 205 pupils, one normal school with 14, and one 
high school with an enrollment of 303. The total number of 
teachers employed is 123. Night-schools, and free-hand and 
industrial-drawing schools were in session during the winter 


season. 

It would be difficult to find a city in which the schools are 
more prosperous than those of Dayton. With an intelligent 
board of education, a superintendent whose ability to system- 
atize is unrivaled, a corps of efficient principals, and a body of 
teachers well-trained in a first-class normal school, there is no 
reason why the schools should not be all that they are. 


THE BUTLER COUNTY INSTITUTE 
held an interesting session of one week, beginning Aug. 16. 
Prof. E. 8. Cox, of Bellaire, instructed in English grammar 
and literature, and delivered a lecture on‘ Emerson and Some 
of his Friends.” Supt. Thos. A. Pollok, of Miamisburg, had 
charge of arithmetic and writing; Prof. L. R. Marshall, of 
music; and Supt. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, who had the in- 


stitute in charge, gave lessons in geography and theory and 
practice of teaching; Hon. J. J. Burns delivered a lecture on 
‘School Laws.”” W. H. Stewart was chosen president for the 
ensuing year, and J. M. Slicher, secretary. Resolutions favor- 
ing State normal schools and were unani- 


mously adopted. The enrollment . 
Germantow C. J. ALBERT. 


THE OLD BIRCHEN SWITCH THAT HUNG ON THE 
WALL, 


How dear to my heart are the school-days of childhood, 
When no care nor contrition my wild spirits knew,— 
The orchards [ robbed, our larks in the wild wood, 
The school-house and grove where the birch-switches grew; 
The row of mud-pies with toe-marks imprinted, 
How they rush to my sight at fond memory’s call; 
The old cider-mill with draughts never stinted, 
And the switch that hung high on the old school-house wall. 
How the youngsters assembled in terror oft trembied, 
As that hide-cutting switch came down from the wall. 


That knotty old switch in my mind is abiding, 
For oft, when returned with some wild truant band, 
I received, with that switch, a most merciless hiding, 
The toughest and sorest boy-nature could stand. 
Unlike the old bucket no moss was adhering, 
No white-pebbled bottom was touched when it fell, 
No pure sense of coolness ere marked its appearing, 
But I marked each descent with a jump and a yell. 
Oh, I viewed it with loathing, for no underclothing 
Broke the force of those blows as so swiftly they fell. 


I remember with trembling one grim little madam 
Who taught me the rudiments, pot-hooks and all, 

And who thought to expel all the sin left by Adam, 
By thrashing it out with that switch on the wall; 

I’ve been horsed o’er the knees of that maiden so human, 
With my back to the foe and my face to the floor, 

And I thought how fools prate of the soft touch of woman, 
For each touch drew a blister, each stroke woke a roar, 

In that day of tough switches and very thin breeches, 
When correction was pressed both behind and before. 


I survived all the blows, and married the daughter 
Of that muscular schoolmarm whose blows fell like rain; 
Now her roguish grandchildren defy her with laughter; 
Their tricks she approves,—mine she punished with pain. 
And though I remember of no interceding 
When she put in the licks with a switch or a rule, 
If a grandchild I spank there’s a grandmother pleading, — 
’Tis the granny who whaled me of old in the school, 
With the toughest of switches, her sharpest of switches, 
That started a rogue like the kick of a mule. 


How we boast of advance in the secrets of learning, 
How to cram the young heads we take infinite pains, 
And forget inward pangs yield to blisters and burning, 
bea te switch hath oft quickened both conscience and 
rains. 
To four minor senses we’re often appealing; 
Each one to our aid, in correction, we call, 
But that old bottom sense, the keen sense of feeling, 
No longer the rogue doth persuade or appal! 
Yet to quiet confusiun, or force a conelnsion, 
There’s a mission to-day for that switch from the wall. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The schools of Portland, Saco, and most of the other 
cities, commenct work on Monday, Aug. 30. Biddeford, Au- 
gusta, etc., commenct Sept. 6. 

— Alfred High School, M. C. Smart, A.B., principal; gram- 
mar department, Miss Georgie P. Buchanan ; primary de- 
partment, Miss Bertha Goding of Acton. 

— The National Baptist says : ‘‘ Put down thre items to 
the credit of Colby University, all being steps in the direction 
of progres. 1. The limited term of the trustees, one-third go- 
ing out of office each year. 2. A fund of $5,000 a year for 
thre years, to be raised within the State, to cover deficiencies, 
to which it is proposed that an equal amount wil be added 
from outside the State. 3. The general catalog to be publisht 
in good, square English, with sketches of the positions held by 
each graduate. 

— We find in the State a strong feeling in favor of the NEw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL, and desire for its increased circulation as a 
means of dissemination of education. We also found a goodly 
number of Maine teachers who wish to form a York County 
Teachers’ Association. Among this number are Towne of 
Shapleigh, Smart of Alfred, and Lord of Limington. We give 
them our heart and hand. 

— The fall term of the Hallowell Classical Academy began 
with flattering prospects of a succesful year. The faithful 
and efficient services of Rev. A. W. Burr, principal, and Miss 
M. E. Wilder, preceptres, wil be retained to the thoro sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. The only change in the board of 
instruction is in the position of instructor of Mathematics and 
Natural Science, to which the executiv committe have wisely 
appointed Charles L. Nickerson, A.B., a Bowdoin graduate in 
the elas of "77. 

— Colby University has bestowed the wel-merited honor of 
LL.D. on Larkin Dunton, of Boston, clas of 1855, and the 
degre of Ph.D. on A. P. Marble, of Worcester, clas of 1861. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The seminary at Tilton opened Aug. 25 with a ful attend- 
ance. This school has increast its facilities for instruction, 
and raised its standard of scholarship very much during the 
past year ortwo. It is doing excellent work for the young 
people of the State, and is attracting deserved attention. 
— Concord sends six young men to Dartmouth, four to en- 
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ter the freshman and two the sophomore clas. 
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- Sept. 9, 1880. 


— H. W. Lull, sub-master of the Manchester High School. 
has accepted the offer of the principalship of the Milford 
(Mass) High School, at a salary of $1,500. 

—W. A. Parker, of Nashua, has been elected principal of 
the Bennington (Vt.) High School. Mr. P. was formerly a 
compositor in the office of the Nashua Telegraph. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Rev. A. D. Mayo wil begin next week his usual tour of 
institute lecturing in Massachusetts, continuing through Sep- 
tember and October. Mr. Mayo wil be glad to answer appli- 
cations for single lectures or courses at institutes, academies, 
or in popular courses, in or out of New England, after Nov. 1. 
Mr. Mayo has recently prepared thre new lectures: (1) “‘ The 
Support of the Higher Education by the State;” (2) ‘Study 
and Work in Common Schools;”’ (3) ‘‘ George Washington at 
School.” Addres Rev. A. D. Mayo, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 

— Wellesley College wil open the 9th of September. Every 
place is taken, and more than 200 applicants hav been refused 
during the past sixty days. A high standard and thorough in- 
struction insures succes. Miss Mary Caswell, from the 
Teachers’ Collegiate Course of Wellesley, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Greylock Institute. 


—The new seminary building, projected by Moody, the 
evangelist, at Northampton, Mass, will be opened to pupils 
September 15. The grounds embrace 150 acres of land and 
two farmhouses. The building is a brick structure, 114 by 50 


feet in size, of three stories, besides a basement and attic. The 
institution will be fashioned largely after the Mt. Holyoke 
lan, is Mr. Moody’s remark, *‘for I have gained most of my 
inspiration concerning the education of women from what I 
have seen at Mt. Holyoke.’”’ But in some respects he has gone 
beyond South Hadley theories as regards the rigor of the 
school requirements. For instance, the girls will not only be 
expected to do the domestic work, but they will not be allowed 
to have any servants in the house to help them, except a porter, 
who will run the heating apparatus, handle the trunks, ete. 
But the most marked feature about the school for the present 
will be the dozen Indian pupils whom Miss Tuttle is expected 
to bring back with her from the Indian Territory. Mr. Moody 
found, some time ago, by personal investigation, that the 
native schools among the must advanced Indian nations, while 
they take the pupils only about as far as our country district 
schools, would still bring some of the bright pupils up to a 
point where he could take them and carry them along, for the 
school here will admit girls who are anxious to learn as soon 
as they have reached the medium grades of a city grammar- 
school standing, and so he determined to try the experiment of 
sending fora few. And he says that he means to get as many 
Chinese girls to put there, also, as soon as he can find them, 
believing that there can be but little hope for the general up- 
building of that great nation in the gospel till their traditional 
ideas concerning the position and capacity of women are so 
thoroughly ceertaeeed: | that they can never gain a national 
foothold again.—Transcript. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

under the direction of the Board of Education, wil be held, 
during the months of September and October, 1880, as follows: 
At Hudson, Sept. 15; Ashburnham, Sept. 17; Enfield, Sept. 
22; Montague, Sept. 24; Plainfield, Sept. 29; Bedford, Oct. 6; 
Rehoboth, Oct. 8 ; Georgetown, Oct. 12 ; Natick, Oct. 14, 15; 
Long Plain (Acushnet), Oct. 19, 20. 

The institutes held at Natick and at Acushnet wil continue 
for two days; at the other named places for one day only. 
Each institute wil be preceded and closed with evening lec- 


tures. The day exercises wil be conducted by the secretary 
and agents of the Board, assisted by teachers secured for spe- 
cial service. The evening lectures wil be given by gentlemen 
prominent in educational work. 

As the object of the Institutes is to awaken on the part of 
the people a deeper interest in the public schools, and to secure 
on the part of the teachers better instruction, it seeme most 
desirable that all attend the exercises, and giv to those con- 
ducting them a hearty sympathy and codperation. Fre enter- 
tainment for members wil be furnisht by citizens of the town 
‘where the Institutes ar to be held, except at Georgetown, where 
circumstances render it inconvenient. The railroads wil fur- 
nish fre return-tickets,—the Fitchburg from Hudson, Ashburn- 
ham, and Montague; the Boston & Albany, from Enfield; the 
Old Colony from Rehoboth, Acushnet, and Natick: the Boston 
& Lowell, from Bedford ; and the Boston & Maine from 

Tgetown. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
5 Park STREET, Boston, June 15, 1880. 

Instructions for women wishing to vote in the city of Bos- 
‘on at the election of members for the School Board in 1880. 


ue Every woman who last year paid a poll-tax, or any other 
i — real estate or personal property, which was assessed 
of r own name, in any town or city in the Commonwealth 
pe Massachusetts, must go to the registrars’ office, 30 Pember- 
dist Square (or to such place of registration in the suburban 
vires as shall be designated by the registrars of voters, who 
“ give notice thereof by advertisement), at any time within 
ene days of the day of election. Every woman must 
for present her receipted tax-bill and be registered as a voter 
or the present year, : 

oan Every woman who, last year, did not pay a poll-tax, or 
at io tax, must make application in person, to be assessed 
p a assessor’s office in the City Hall, before five o'clock, 
i, > Sept. 15, and after such tax-bill is paid, must present it 


to non and be registered at the registrar’s office, 30 Pember-| y. 


0 Square, or at on under the 
all oa directions apply to all cities other than Boston, and 
Wns in the State; and the same officers, times, and places 
‘pply to the assessment and registration of men apply to 


the assessment and registration of women, with thi 
tion only, that the time of assessment for is te 
_ = 15th of September, and for men until the first day of 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown UNIVERSITY.—By the wil of the late Stephen T. 
Olney, a new professorship in Botany has been founded on 
a bequest of $25,000. Mr. W. W. Bailey, who has given very 
satisfactory instruction in this department, has been appointed 
instructor in Botany. The herbarium, which has been depos- 
ited in the Library building since the ilnes and deth of Mr. 
Olney, according to the provisions of the wil is to be hereafter 
designated The Herbarium Olneyanum. 

— At Commencement, a very thoro and instructiv re- 
port was presented by a committe appointed to inquire into 
the best methods of relieving and augmenting the efficiency of 
the department of English Language and Literature. They 
showed the overworkt condition of the department, and the 
need of additional service. This committe has been continued, 
and after conference with the president and faculty, is to re- 
port a plan at the meeting in June next. Joseph H. Walker, 
of Worcester, is a truste of the University, in place of Hon. 
S. G. Arnold, deceast. 

— Schools opened uniformly in city and country Sept. 6. 

— Johnston adopts Warren’s Geography, and has instructed 
Superintendent Phillips to introduce the study of geology into 
the schools. Anna L. Gerrist and W. A. Phillips hav been 
appointed Examining Committe, and W. A. Phillips, Committe 
on Evening Schools. 

— Bristol wil celebrate its two hundredth anniversary on 
Friday, September 24. Professor Diman delivers the oration, 
and Dr. Howe the poem, 


CONNECTICUT. 


— We ar glad to lern that Mr. Hurlburt, who has for sev- 
eral years been the popular principal of the high school at 
Wethersfield, is to remain during the coming year. 

— The academy or high school at Glastonbury, which has 
had a successful year under Professor Brewer, is to be favored 
with his services for a longer term. 

— The graded school at Kensington is to be under the charge 
of Mr. Frederick G. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is a member of 
Amherst College, but leaves for a term to engage in teaching, 
in which calling it is believed he wil prove successful. 

— The graded school at the center, Southington, has secured 
as principal Mr. Frederick Williams. Mr. Williams has taught 
the high school at West Hartford for the last two years with 
good succes, and we hav no doubt he wil prove successful in 
his new position. We have not lerned who is to succeed him 
at West Hartford. 

— The fund of Bacon Academy, at Colchester, has been in- 
creast to $32,000 the past year by the $10,000 Otis legacy. A 
movement is on foot to procure a monument commemorativ of 
Pierpont Bacon, the founder. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CoLorapo.—The Republicans have nominated Prof. L. S. 
Cornell in place of Hon. J. C. Shattuck as State superintendent 
of schools. The Denver Times is free to say that it believes 
no man so well fitted for the position as Professor Shattuck. 
He is one of the ablest school superintendents in the West. 
To lay him on the shelf because he had had two terms, and 
for other foolish local reasons, was a blunder of the most seri- 
ous character. Professor Cornell is said to be an excellent 
candidate; but there was no man in the State so well qualified 
as Professor Shattuck, and by failing to renominate him, the 
convention went back on the reputation of the party, and 
allowed itself to be influenced by motives which were other 
than these which would maintain the efficiency of the public 
schools, regardless of all other considerations. 

CANADA.—The new College of St. Boniface, at Winnepeg, 
in the Province of Manitoba,, is fast approaching completion, 
and will cost $50,000. It is a handsome edifice, and was de- 
signed and built at the expense of Archbishop Taché. 

he corner-stone of the new academy at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
was laid recently by Dr. Allison, the superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the Province. The town was gaily decorated for the 
occasion. Upwards of 2,000 persons witnessed the ceremony, 
among whom were the resident clergy, the chief men of busi- 
ness and the learned on eet and members both of the 

minion and local legislatures. 
Dropeeain were meade to the Protestant Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Province of Quebec for the establishment of a 
journal of education by Richard White, Esq., the enterprising 
editor of the Montreal Gazette, but it was felt that nothing 
could be done in this matter until the finances at the disposal 
of the committee are more clearly ascertained. Following up 
this suggestion the government of the Province have made a 
grant of $500 for the support of an English ‘* Journal of Edu- 


” 
— the public schools of the 


city of Toronto, the centre of education in the Province of 
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INDIANA.—By a unanimous vote the trustees of Hanover 
College, the oldest in this State, have decided to admit young 
women on the same terms as young men. The institution is 
under Presbyterian control, and it is nearly the last of the six- 
teen Protestant colleges of the State to accept coéducatior. 


ILLINoIs.—Prof. A. R. Sabin, county superintendent of 
schools of Lake County, has just closed a very successful 
teachers’ institute of three weeks, at which nearly one hun- 
dred teachers were present. Superintendent Sabin has held 
this office for three years, and finds, as a result of his labors, 
a growing knowledge of teaching and an increasing ability to 
teach among the teachers of the county, a source of great en- 
couragement to a school officer. To the township sending the 
largest delegation to the institute he gave, as a premium, twelve 
copies of the PrimaRY TEACHER for one year, to be distrib- 
uted among the teachers and school officers. Such generous 
action of Superintendent Sabin is not only a high compliment 
to the TEACHER, but is an evidence of his earnest desire to 
improve the methods of teaching in his county. 
IowAa.—The Decatur County Normal Institute, which has 
been in session here during the past four weeks, closed on the 
evening of Aug. 31 with a literary program. The ‘‘ Normal” 
was conducted by Prof. C, M. Des Islets, superintendent of 
the city schools of Leon. He was assisted by Professor Boll- 
man of Burlington, Miss Roberts of Ottumwa, Miss Hoadley 
of Garden Grove, and Mr. Hasty of Leon. Hon. C. W. Von 
Coelln, Professor Sabin, and others delivered lectures durin 
the Institute. The attendance has been unusual! large, an 
the interest was very great from the first. It has been by far 
the best “Normal” ever held in Decatur County. Professor 
Des Islets, who, during the past four years has brought the 
Leon schools to a point of prosperity and efficiency never known 
heretofore in their history, managed the ‘Normal ’’ with great 
skill. Though a young man, Professor Des Islets is undoubt- 
ow one of the best. schoolmen in Iowa. 
layton County Institute was held at Elkader, commencing 

August 16 and continuing two weeks; 182 teachers were en- 
rolled. H. L. Boltwood, of Ottawa, Lll., was the conductor, 
assisted by J. Breckenridge, of Decorah, and by home talent, 
Supt. P. N. McClelland had general charge of the arrange- 
ments; and the whole institute was a decided success 

We are glad to learn that Prof. G L. Farnham, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has been appointed to the superintendency of the 
Council Bluffs public schools. Professor Farnham accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Binghampton schools 
about eleven years ago, and for six years devoted his untiring 
energies to the building up of the school system of that city. 
For the past two years he has been principal of the Carroll 
street school, at Binghampton, and his labors have been 
crowned with merited success. Council Bluffs some time ago 
adopted the methods of education which are the embodiment 
of Mr. Farnham’s ideas, and the experiment has been so satis- 
factory that they send for the originator. 


MINNESOTA —In response to a call for a meeting of the 
public school-teachers of Minneapolis, on the 25th, sixty of 
those now in the city assembled to discuss a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Education August 10, as follows: 

That the superintendent of schools notify each teacher engaged, or to 
be engaged, for the ensuing school year, that the Board of E:ucation re- 
serves the right to close the public schools at any time after April 1, 1881, 
having first given four weeks’ notice of its intention so to do; 

That the superintendent of schools require every teacher engaged, as 
above, to notify the board, through its secretary, and in writing. that she 
(or he) will acquiesce in any action the board may regard it necessury to 
take in shortening the school year, and, in case the school year is short- 
ened, will make no demand for wages beyond those which will have been 
earned at the time said schools are closed 

After deciding that the board cannot, at this late day, legally 
relinquish their contract with the teachers, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The Board of Education of the city of Minneapolis, having 
incurred indebtedness to other parties, since tne hiring of the teachers, 
has required us to relinquish our contracts to teach in the public schools 
from September 9, 1880, to June 20, 1881; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do not recognize the right of the board to make such 
requisition, and that under present circumstances we will not yield to said 


demand. 
The teachers pledged themselves to stand by this resolution. 


The result of such collective action was the awakening of 
the popular interest in the subject, and the consequent rescind- 
ing of the order by the board on the following day. 


Oxn10.—The Morrow County Teachers’ Institute, held in the 
Mt. Gilead High-school building, closed on the 20th of August. 
The principal instructors by Supt. T. J. Mitchell, of Mt. 
Gilead, Prof. J. A. Wilson, of Central College, and Supt. G. O. 
Brown of Cardington. These lectures were eminently prac- 
tical and interesting, and all in attendance proclaim it the best 
session ever held. 

Dr. I. W. Andrews has just finished his fifty-second year’s 
connection with Marietta Conngnt first as tutor, then pro- 
fessor, and finally as president. The latter office he has accept- 
ably filled for twenty-five years. As a testimonial of his 
services, some unknown friend lately presented him with $800. 
The catalogue of the University of Cincinnati for the aca- 
demic year 1880-81 shows 22 instructors and 422 students. 
The students are of both sexes,—more than half are females,— 
and instruction is free to residents of Cincinnati. There are 
five undergraduate courses of study: the classical, the scientific, 
that in letters, that in civil engineering, and the normal. 
There are also elective and special studies and post graduate 
courses. The foreign languages taught are French, German, 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic; and there is a fully organized school 
of design, in which instruction is free to bona-fide residents of 
Cincinnati. The rector of the University is Thomas Vickers. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for July contains the follow- 
ing articles: “ atonie Collision and Non-collision,”’ “ Criticism of Kant’s 
Main Principles, — Kant’s Autobiography,” with an interesting depart- 
ment of notes and disc tssions, 

— We welcome to our table The National Quarterly Review. The July 
number is rich in food for thought ‘ Zemlja i Volja” is a masterly essay 
on the present political condition of Russia. Prof. R. T. Greener favors 


48 us with a keen argument on * The Intellectual Position of the Negro,” 


which we commend to all interested in the cdueation of the colored race. 
The Review is published at 15 Park Row; New York. Price, $4.00 per 
annum, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. Our “Agents Wanted” column will be found | by Prot Alex: Graven 
on page 191 (last column). 8 of Stemmerts Culture, 
Title. Publisher. Pic. | ._For information address ZO BUTTER. 
Memorabilia of Socrates. ~ _ ms . - Xenophon John Allyn $1 50 FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 
How to Live in Summer. - - - - Lewis American News Co 10 JUST PUBLISHED, 
Brain as an . ‘eit D Appleton & Co 2 50 pa Heness-Sauveur 
Short Life of William E. Gladstone. - - . Jones “ Sad 35 INSTITUTE 
& Be 3 the “ Hand-books for Students and General OF LANGUAGES, 
k harles ew vols. ng 
Fast and Loose in Dixie. Drake Authors’ Pub. Co 1 bo Readers,” 254 A. TURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
Summer Boarders. - - - - - - rigues 
Boo! ‘ ° 1 M Baile 2 00 Cc. 8. COLBY, 149(A 
° — PB Co 1 A new edition, revised and enlarged. Uniform with x Stacy Baxter, and 
eHorn. - - - - - err 
Eighteen Hundred and Righty. -  -  - Sunday EP Dutton & Co $2 00; 1 25 History of English Language, etc. 16mo. $4.00, 
Pride and Prejudice (F. 8. L., 135). - - - Austen Harper & Bros 15 the oldest in country, and the largest Music 
Naso-Pharyn Catarrh. - es Bradley & Gilbert 2 00 B O A N A FINISHED 
Hand-book of Politics for 1880. - - - - McPherson James J Chapman 2 00 minent Professors 
Garfield and Arthur Cam Songster. - - - John Church & Co 1 00] iy the “‘ American Science Series,” for High Schools had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 
and English Cam Songster. - - 1 00 Coll unequalled for furnishing 
Inctractions Modeling in Cla - Vago 1 00 with Newcomb and Holden's $15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places. - - - Macmillan & Co 1 75| Packard's Zoblogy. Large 12mo, 600 pages, 5 us- oneee ng ‘EDUC ATION: eons 
Leo the Great. - - - - - : - Gore Pott, Young & Co 75| trations ; $2.75. Specimen copy for examination withenten tra charge. 
Titfor Tat. - - - - - - - Lanza G P Patnam’s Sons 40 | on receipt of $1.50. ALL ENGLISH RANCHE FREE. 
in New York. - - - - - - Hale Robert Bros Send for pamphiet, E. TOURJER, Music Hall, 
United Pres Bd of Pub GASO’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Directions for Swedish Servants. Revised edition. - Berglund A Williams & Co 25 WHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. ELOCUTION AND OR ATORY, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


AL of our readers who are in want of 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, and Chem- 
icals of the best quality, should notice the 
attractive card of E. B. Benjamin, Barclay 
street, New York, on the second page of THE 
JouRNAL. Mr. Benjamin has spent his whole 


life in this business, knows it thoroughly in 
every detail, and gives his personal attention 
to the filling and packing of every order. He 
deals only in the best goods, knowing that it is 
a waste of time and money for the teacher of 
physical science to use any other. His prices 
are always reasonable for the best goods. He 
will not allow anything but the first quality to 
leave his establishment,— both of apparatus 
and chemicals. Such dealers should pat- 
ronized by American institutions of learning. 
Money spent for the purchase of poor appara- 
tus and inferior chemicals is worse than thrown 
away. Correspond with him, and he will give 
you reliable information. 


WE desire to ask the special attention of the 
readers of THE JOURNAL to the announcement 
made in this issue by the Hektograph Com- 
pany, 22 and 24 Church street, New York, to 
the new process of dry-copying, which is one 


of the simplest and cheapest inventions of the 
age. For the duplication of exercises in draw- 
ing, and for questions for test-exercises, and 
for school and college examinations, it is of the 
highest value. This company have now the 
exclusive right, secured by patents issued, to 
manufacture and sell the Gelatine Copying-Pad 
in the United States, and all persons making 
or using any other than those made and sold 
by this company are liable to prosecution in 
the United States courts; and notice is given 
that the rights will be protected to the full ex- 
tent of the law. For price-list and full descrip- 
tion of process and how to use it, send for cir- 
culars to the Home Office, in New York, or to 
3 Arch street, Boston, or to 71 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. 


By the adoption of the new Constitution in 
California the system of State uniformity of 
text-books was abolished, and County uni- 
formity established instead. This action on 
the part of the people of California was taken 
as a general invitation by the school-book pub- 
lishers to present their books for adoption and 
to do their best to persuade the County Boards 
of Education that they each had the best books. 
One of the most successful houses in this race 
for public patronage was Clark & Maynard, 5 
Barclay street, New York. Their popular Reid 
& Kellogg’s grammars were on the topmost 
wave of success from one end of the State to 
the other. From acircular published by this 
house, we find that of the forty-eight counties 
in the State that took action on grammar, 
forty of the best counties adopted these excel- 
lent books. A large majority of the cities, 
also, adopted them. 


Tue New York and London Book Company, 
at 1191 Broadway, New York, announce “ Bar- 
gains in Books”’ in this issue of Tue JouRNAL 
that should command the special attention of 


those particularly who are in want of the best 
Cc eepetine for private or college and school 
libr es. The prices named in their card are 
marvels of ch ess. This company also’offer 

order rough them. managers 
are perfectly reliable men, and we advise our 
readers to correspond with them in regard to 
books they may need. Reference to this notice 
in Tax JouRNAL will seeure prompt attention. 


Dickson & Son, manufacturers 
of Physical and Chemica! Apparatus, 90 Bleeck- 
er street, Albany, N. Y., whose card appears 
on the second page of THE JOURNAL of this 
issue, have been widely known as the firm 
who, for the past thirty-five years, have manu- 
factured the goods of the late firm of Dexter & 
Nellegar, of Albany. Their experience and skill 
in this business admirably qualify them to fur- 
nish to college and school-officers and teachers 
such apparatus as will meet the demands of 
the progress constantly making in physical 
science. They repair, at reasonable rates, 
old apparatus, and furnish standard beams, 
weights, and measures, and all descriptions of 
fine metal work. They exhibit the highest 
references. Send for their catalogue. 


As the schools are opening for the fall 
term, school officers and teachers will need 
supplies of all kinds. We recommend them to 
call upon or send to John A. Boyle, manager 
of the Boston School Supply Company, 15 
Bromfield street, Boston. is Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of Geographical and Educational Works, 
Maps and Charts, and other furnishings, is a 
ane guide for those looking for supplies. 

is prices are always satisfactory. Send at 
once for his catalogue as above. 


THe teacher is fortunate that has a black- 
board made by J. A. Swasey, in his school- 
room. Nothing is more annoying to a teacher 
than a poor blackboard. It frets and annoys 
them so that mueb valuable time is lost, and 
in some cases, where they are furnished with 
a poor board, they seldom use it. J. A. 
Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, makes black- 
boards that teachers and scholars are delighted 
to use, and such boards are the cheapest. 


In the notice of Curt W. Meyer, in Tax 
JOURNAL, an error was made in his place of 
business. It should be 182 Broadway, New 


York, instead of Broad street. Mr. Meyer has 
just issued an Elementary Guide Book on Elec- 
tricity, for Practical Experiments and Self- 
Study, with illustrations. It is a very concise 
and convenient little manual. 


Any of our readers who desire lucrative em- 
ployment we advise to correspond with Hub- 
bard Bros., Springfield, Mass., or at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Agents are making remarkable 


profits daily in the sale of their two splendidly 
illustrated books, Forney’s Life of Gen. Han- 
cock, and Brisbin’s Life of Gen. Garfield. The 
sale of these really good books has reached the 
unprecedented number of over 10,000 per week. 
Send for circular. See card in another column. 


WE have read some very complimentary tes- 
timonials written by teachers in highly im- 


portant positions to Mr. R. L. Perkins, respect- 
ing his teaching Latin and Greek by corres- 
pondence. See his advertisement. 


Ir will be noticed by the new card in this 
issue of THe JoURNAL that J. and H. Berer 
have purchased the stock of Chemical] and Phys- 


ical Apparatus, at 191 Greenwich street, New 
York, formerly owned by Messrs. Hall & Benja- 
min. They will continue business at their old 
stand, also, 95 John street. 


LisTEN To Tu1s.—The unbiased opinions of 
some of the most intelligent medical men in 
this country and Europe, support the statement 
that Kidney-Wort is the greatest discovery yet, 


for curi id and liver troubles, piles and 


OTTO’S FRENCH AND GERMAN OOUKSES. 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN COURSE AND TEXTS. 
SAUVEUR’S NATURAL METHOD. 
HENESS’ NATURAL METHOD. 
STERN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDERKIEN. 


ke Complete Catalogue on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
285 a 12 East 23d Street, New York. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
O11, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Pain 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
(er Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 2z 


PURE | CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring eg oy Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 

4 Murray St., New York. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
12 pp.) ass 


PP-) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 gz (1) 924 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


Badges and Medals. 


A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer 
COLLEGE, 8CHOOL, C UB, PRIZE, anv SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
Illustrated ue of Special Desi t 
free upon request. tf 


4416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public ers, readers, teachers, and the 
meral student of her English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 


And the other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
NARD, for sale by WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. 283 tf 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.==-- 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $90; Hal -russia, $100. Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand- 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Orders received for purchase of books at Trade 
Sale, commencing in New York Sept. 15; additional 
discounts allowed on orders sent us prior to this date. 
Correspondence solicited. 

NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


ed to our 
Office Pencils, 
cknowledged by th ing th to be to 
the beat é 4 Partionlariy adapted or School 


use. Call or send for sample. Address 
GEORGE F. KING, 
BLANK-BOUK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS awyp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS 
100 DOUBLE DESKS Axp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3%, ft. long, 


Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 


r ler in 
268 tf 87 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 zz 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.¥., 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil posmaes and Surveyors for 


both Field » 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23622 (P) New York City. 


SILK BANNERS 
; J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Lo Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 22 


The Best Inkwell 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,— both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list- 
H. H. BurRinoton, Propr., Providence, R.1I. 


for sale A. G. WHITCOMB, 
280 f nd 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented / 
are the best. Look for them. wa tf 
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~ DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Leading Schools, Academies, &o. 


PREPARATORY (Cen.) 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johns 
has superior advan for Classical and 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


» Vt, 
tific 


COLLEGES. 
TVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
UN: the eges 


Schools. Open to both sexes. A Registrar. 


Schoo’. 
ON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


"AR COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
and gentlemen. Papply to J.J. MoRRISON, 
dent. 279 az 
,/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 


FY scientific. Rev. CYRUS D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


DH: ER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

— beral Education on a scientific basis. 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


INSTITUTE OF ¥. 
trance examinations . ’ 
= R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
departments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Prine., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


lsA/ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
H Select School for Young Ladies. 


$300 a Year. Addre-s 
23h Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
M course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TEUBENVILLE (O.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Board, room, and light per year, $175; tuition, 
$20 to $36.’ One-fourth off for niinisters. Catalogue 
free. Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 279 f 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the a 


M ORcuTT, A.M.,, pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
N. T. W. Newton, Mass. 


ag V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
A and practical basiness course. 
Circular free by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Publishers. 
THE BOOK TEACHERS, 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of ‘Good Times.” 


Containing Pialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FoR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND terms 


JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 
1vol.1l6mo Board covers. Fifty cents. 
(a Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
Address HENRY A. WOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRST YEARS 


LAND, 


R 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully - 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good attractive 


For Imitation 
“ shouady or Notation, 
“ Recitation, 
“ Special Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


First Years in Song-Land” 
Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND”?’ before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session. 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
Spedinan pages now ready and sent free on appli- 
on, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


. 66 West Fourth St., — | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YORK. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. ARLETON, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance September 9, 1880. 

E. H. RUSssELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. tre Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MINGHAM, MASS. 

The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 

1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, 


ec NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss8. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Pre ry, and 

» accommodate r= of both sexes from three 

to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Frosssonse, 

R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
appointments; Chemical and 
Mowry & Gorr, Principe 


ODDARD SEMINARY ° Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 802s 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D, BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
—Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. Gs 


EYLOC 
INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Co. Established in 1842. Prepares 
for Gollege or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. A.M., Principal. 


easant home orou, on 
or private, Address Capt. J. K. Booxiys, A. M. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Giammar. 
Brown’s Lustitutes ef Euglish Gin. amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of Engtish Grummars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chewirtry. 
Atkinuson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


ND FOR oar NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
S* Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., 


HYGIENIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the concl 
ing volume of the Series of AMERICAN HEALTB 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Prics, 50 cts. 

Wilson’s Demestic Hygiene. A Guide to Healthy 
Life and Healthy Homes. Price, $1.50. 

Bible mi giome 5 or, Health Hints by a Physician. 

Mailed free upon receipt of price. 
PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.”— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, 5.95. omer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and ssive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50, 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s Schoo! Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


pages Interlinears free. Send for 


247 az 
JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bon» NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s Hixtory of Engiand,’ “ 10. 


Macaulay's of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 16 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histery, 14 1.25 


National Subscription Agency 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 
H OW Oldest of the kind in the U. 8. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
BES always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0 N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & Cu., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 
BY GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of State Board of Education, 
Paper, 50c. net. 
“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.”— Tribune, N. York. 
“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document.’’— Times, Chicago. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 85 cts. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stler’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture, 2vols..... 5 00 


— 


Seventh Edition Now Ready, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


as <4 | illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 

BY LEIGHTON, Ph.D. (Lips.) 520 pp. 12mo ; price 

$1.80. Specimen Copy sent for examination for $1.00. 

We are confident that no text-book of its class has 
ever met with — success in so short a time, or 
been more highly commended, than has this work of 
Dr. Leighton's. 

It has received the cordial indorsement of most of 
the principal professors of Roman History in the uni- 
versities and colleges of the country. 

It has already been introduced, or is indicated as the 
amount of requirement for admission, in the following 
leading colleges; 
Yale College. Bowdoin College, Dartmouth College, 
University of Vermont, Amherst College, Williams Col- 
lege, University of Rochester, University of Michigan, 
Chicago University, Lafayette College, Swathmore Col- 
lege, Haverford College, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, University of Louisiana, Davidson College, West- 
ern Maryland College. Olivet College, Ohio University, 
Howard College, Erskine College, Abingdon College, 
University of North Carolina, Washington College, 
University of Alabama, etc., etc., in the Koston Public 
cae ROS and in hundreds of high and preparatory 
schools, 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
285 a & Barclay Street, New York, 


YOU CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters n New England for Educational Sup- 
plies ont School Merchandise of every description. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


Every Classical Teacher should read this Valuable 
Work, by Prof. M. M. FISHER, Columbia 
College, Mo. 
A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 
“ The little volume, which is written with marked 
ability, fulness of acquaintance with the literature of 
the su'ject, and with evident fairness, is upon a subject 
of in mediate interest and discussion among our colleges 
and higher Herald. 

“A book valuable for the information it furnishes 
the good sense of its 
alist. 

“ Embraces the most thorough and exhaustive tra- 
ditions of the past which has met our eye. It should 
be in the hands of every -cacher of Latin, whatever his 
favorite theory of pronunciation may be.”— Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

* We shall not attempt a synopsis of a book that 
strikes us as handling most ably and thoroughly this 
question, in which scholars everywhere are so deeply 
interested. ’—St. Louis Republican. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid, Address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
185 16 Hawley #treet, Boston 


Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly............... peryear, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers, ooksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Paik Row, New York City. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS, Ky TuHEropoR: 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritcbie, 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’® NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Riowarp A, Proc- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 

PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LonereL- 
LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, ¢l., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥, 


Agents Wanted. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK -ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
Gen.H 
ong J 

en. ancoc J. W. FORNEY (an 
author of national fame), highly endorsed by Gem. 
Miancock, the party leaders, and press; and Life of 


Gen. Garfield 
arms an 
en. ar e friend, (Fi N J. 8. 
BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also strongly 
endorsed. Both oficial, immensely popular, and sell- 
ing beyond precedent. Over 10, per week. Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outtits 50 cts, each. Act quick and ceia 
money. HUBBARD BRUOS., Springtield Mass. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois 


Ne Parait pas Pendant VEté. 


Prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . . $1.50. 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


1@™ Specimen number sent on application to the Editor, 
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J. LEVY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEML; 35 Union Square, NEW OCATYW. 


Address ANNA 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
CtS. 


The only Publication of the kind, 


WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorqugh analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 
It ia exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
Mant illustrations for the use of all. 
Just published. A fresh, taking, beautifal book. 

B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascimating iv style, pare in 
lan: +, endorsed by Physicians every-where. An 
elstorste exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Iius- 


trated. Extraord Inducements to Agevts. 
Address JONES & CO., Cincinnati, OMe. 


Lad 
School ‘Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 


266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Harkness’s New Latin Reader, 
Is giving excellent satisfaction as 
A COMPANION BOOK 
for first-year’s work with his 
LATIN GRAMMAR, 
WHICH IS THE 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
W. HLAZEN, 6 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
$10 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and of 
Scientific Books, % pages, 8vo 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks Population, 
Pauperism, kindred subjects a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of af Practical Selentific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
for Teach 
$1.50 perannum. Sample liberal 


ea” Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


For Elementary Instruction. 
30 Numbers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. On 
Waln ut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 per Set. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


= all others in Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheap- 
Sinall series, $10 per Set; large series, $20 per 
Set. 


-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING co. 
31 Franklin Street, Boston. 


CLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Lei Histe f ond 
ton ry © 

isignon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

aed Mellega’s Graded Lesse 


Hlutchisen’s Physiolegy and « 


ILLIAMS, BRAM 
‘is Madison Bt. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Co s English Literature. 
Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice R Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
& Shem’s New Latin-English 


Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 sz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, 


Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Phi 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy 1.50 
Scott’s Manual of Uni -55 
Scott’s Review History of the ine United Atos, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


326 Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 
QREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 

By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 

For information, address the Publishers. 
3. KE. REEDE. Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Prauklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFe’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The fhe Oaly Iiiustrated School Edition in the World. 
From Pror. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Y, Dubdiin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain 80 much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial ; you do not neglect the xsthetic ~y + of 
the play; and in exte: » paper, type, binding, etc 
ou @a book “ pleasant to the eyes” cnn well as 
‘to be desired to make one se small matter, 
I think, with yous ss readers and with old. 


EpwIn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean ” have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information into so small 

letely avoids the common 


oases, nor any that so com 
ts of commentaries on S espeare,—needleas 
tition, superfluous explanation, and like 
noring of 

A. ba? STOOKIN for New 
262 a 1 Franklin Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi Sketches and Notes. iémo, $1.25. 
A companion volume to 
Poems.” Selections from the works of 
pn ened Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holm 
Lowell, Thorean merson. With Introduction an 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is =a de- 
sirable for use in schools and the’ family circle. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo 
Greene's 41.05 30 cts. 
reene’s 8 uage. A 
Murdock’s Vocal Oulture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


. $2.50. 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton'’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c, 


For New-England States address 
. GEO. B. DAMON, 
44 Milk Sircet, Besion. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. Ss. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Gaxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph siology; $1. 
Lessons in Physical 

in Elem. Chem 
Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. im Astronomy, 1.35 


154 22 Bona Mew York 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


ed by th 
00 | Cutter's Series Physiologies. 


.90 | Brooks’s Trigonometry. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Publishers 


PHILADELP 
Invite attention Educational Works 


Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford'’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's P Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOA TES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Sec 


Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

o6 Complete 
Buckwalter’s Speller. 

oates’s rehensive 

Elderhorst’s Hlowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 

THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’l 


AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers f 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinusmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

Ote., fa dence selicited. 


General New- A 
A. 8. MANSON. Boston. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Art AND EpvuoaTIonaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
= eral ——e of Dra in the Boston Public 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Natural scural Series. For schools 


represented in their 
erranged tor instruction with object- 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 
Day’s Peychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English eto. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on a 
GEO. B 


381 Washington Oe. Boston 
329 Edacational Agent for New England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System (ndust. wing. 

. Standard Arith. Course, Se rang Aleta and 
2: Union Arith. Course, Combtaing Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


phy of Arithmetic. 


Vol. Xil.—No. 10. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Wall 
Sheldon'’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 


Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s 


land many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. Wat 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 


Publish the following 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geograpkk:. 
oss %s Outline 
Heeker’s New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
very’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
mine Elem. ef EKheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements ef Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices a Reduced. 
For terms address Now E, 
114 os 41 esten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
9788 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’. MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of prectienl, helpful instruction an ont 
to the best methods o: val 

branch of education. Pages 258. 
mail post-paid on receipt of 60 —_ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


teachers iy 


WORDs AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
for Prima By Henry E. 
SawYERr, A.M., Assoc’ in State Nor- 


mal School, New Britain, oom” 6mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s ns and mod- 
ela for teachers, t to be taught in 
the second year; the song jon of a 
book ll ba the man 
was original ‘or schools under the 
author’s super tisian, and is published at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on 80- 
licited. Address Pub 


Prang’s American Chremes. 15522 hers, as above ; 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
PUBLISH 
Hart's German Classics for 8 w UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
(4 vols. read 1.00 1. 
Putnam’s and 19 Murray Street, New York, 
The Elementa Series (30 vols.), 
utnam’s or’ s Progre . . 
Godwin’s of B raphy, (new ed. Holmes’ ers, ,and Grammars. 
Brackett’s Poetry for and Se 1.26 | Vemable’s Arithmetics, zebra, Geometry. 
Gombert’s French C Claseies, Per vol., 38 Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Leffingwells En h Classicn Schools, 1.50 | & Browne’s Literature. 
Ireland's Peehet Claseleat DeVere’s Prench Se 155 xs 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 


Suspension Bridges. 


agent 5 for the Department of Civil Engineering at 


e Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. of Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


Brooks’s Philose 
Man 


246 
uals of Methods and Ke Keys to the Above, eow 


lvol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. Cloth, 
50. 277 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


°® MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READE latest, Price. copy 
Advacned Class-book of British Hist. ture than at any Tange of the best Kagiteh litera, | MoGuffoy’s — 
Senior Class-book of British Hist. i2°,cl...... 1:25 contain selections from the writings oftwobun-| First Reader, - - - 10 12 
Junior Classcbook of B Empire pire. 12°, 1.00 ed standard authors. Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
story 0 neteen bel 
Ont Outlines of General Bistery. 1 1.50 by of the best artists in Am Reader, - 40 
History of Greece. 12°, cl..... The Ty ’ 
ra e . 
of English Literature, In VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, ew-England Agent, Cincinnati and New York. 
42 Bleecker St,, New Yorx, Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBERT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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